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... Sharing it! 
People who set today’s trends drink Long Life. 
It’s the only beer brewed exclusively for the can. 
Buy it in the 6-pack. Brewed by IND COOPE 
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: The purity of nature’s shape 





and the sophistication of man's design 

come together in Flaminaire 

—the most elegant lighter in the world. 
Flaminaire—inspired by the perfection of a pebble, 
created in Paris by Marcel Quercia, whose genius 
produced the world’s first Butane lighter. 








Servicing In Britain by FLAMINAIRE (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 32-34 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. Tel: REGent 4227 





The most elegant lighter in the world-and a pebble 





Simple and _ functional—without 
doubt the most brilliant lighter 
ever conceived. Flaminaire’s uni- 
que snap-in refill gives a new 
butane tank and valve in seconds, 
And a movement like a jewelled 
watch ensures a flame of constant 
height, instantly, effortlessly. 














Available in 9 natural finishes. Fully guaranteed. Prices from 72/6 


FLAMINAIRE 


BUTANE LIGHTER NPAT NO. am 
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Made In France 
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Keynote of a 


CAREFREE 
kitchen... 
















From the quiet unobtrusive way 
it takes ALL the washing up drudgery off your 
hands... you know that 


Swanmaid 
is today’s name for dishwashing 


completely automatic—fuss-free front loading 
—scientific washing and drying 








TO: BULPITT & SONS LTD., (Dept. P.) BIRMINGHAM 18 
Please send your free, fully coloured literature on SWANMAID Automatic dishwashing. 
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AT NEW YORE 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Fine and Dry Monopole 


Edwardians called it “bubbly”; debs demanded “fizz” in the 
twenties; you, modern that you are, order ‘‘champers”’. But your 
“champers” differs much from ‘‘fizz’’ or ‘‘bubbly”’ for tastes have 
changed. You like your champagne as you like your humour 
dry, with the hint of a bite. Today, no champagne excels fins 
Dry Monopole, 1955 or non-vintage. Dry Monopole, for la grands 
occasion, is but a ’phone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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OWNERS OF TE FEST VaREVARDS w PORTUGAL 





DOWS PORT 





BOARD ROOM 


PORT 

















don’t look now, but | think we're being swallowed 


The port that comes before lunch and stays to dinner. DOW'S TOREADOR (superb vintage 
character) 18/-- DOW'S BOARDROOM (finest old tawny) 20/-. From your wine merchants, 
Duty surcharge 6d. per bottle extra. ¢ s 





























ZEN to 


Men’s Watches Ladies’ Watches 
£21-£250 £22-£295 













. These are the virtues of a 


are by Zenith—these are 
More Elegant the virtues demanded by 


those who by discernment 


choose Zenith. 


More Valuable 


Renowned the world over since 


More Accurate 1865 as a masterpiece in watch- 
making, its precision proved by 
838 Neuchatel Observatory 
first prizes —a Zenith watch is 
a unique creation, a proud and 


treasured possession. 


ZENITH 


ZENITH WATCH COMPANY (GT. BRITAIN) LIMITED 


119 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. HOLborn 6811/2 
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FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 
PRODUCE OF FRANCE _ Tomo 


OF tomy. Mainjf 


COGNAC 
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REMY MARIIN 





Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing le ss good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man ina 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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Choose from 2 models...3 transmissions... 15 colours! 


With the new 6-cylinder models for 1962, Vauxhall gives 
you the CHOICEST big-car motoring. More comfortable, 
more exhilarating, safer than ever before, these beautiful 
cars are now offered with a very wide choice of alternative 
equipment. 


TWO-MODELS—Cresta and Velox! Both luxury cars in every 
detail except price. Optional for 1962 are power-assisted 
brakes (disc type on front wheels) and individual front 
seats. 

THREE TRANSMISSIONS - 

HYDRA-MATIC, the simplest, smoothest and safest auto- 
matic transmission ever devised. 

OVERDRIVE, which gives you the benefit of two extra gears. 
ALL-SYNCHRO (fitted as standard), the easiest non-auto- 
matic gear changing-women drivers particularly like 
“synchro” in first gear. 

Have a look at some of the other fine quality features 
shown here. Then check them for yourself at the nearest 
Vauxhall showroom. A trial run will prove everything 
in the pleasantest possible way. 


@ More than a thousand Vauxhall dealers offer top quality service with factory-trained mechanics and charges based on standard times. 


Power ’62 


‘Motorway age’ 2.6 litre, 6-cylinder 
engine. High average speeds. Jubi- 
lant performance. Welcome 
economy. Long, long life. 


Safety '62 


New zone-toughened safety glass 
windscreen, New wide-sweep 
wipers. For high-speed drivers, 
disc front brakes with power assist- 
ance (optional extras). 


Comfort ’62 


Ample room for six adults, loads of 
luggage. Choice of a full-width 
front seat, or individual front seats. 
Many detail refinements and extra 
quality features. 


Hydra-matic ’62 
Simplest, smoothest, safest auto- 
matic transmission. Takes the 
tension out of traffic driving. Velox 
and Cresta are the only British cars 
below £3,000 to offer it. 


Colour ’62 
Fifteen colours—plus, for Cresta, 
nine special two-tone combinations 
-to which Vauxhall’s new long-life, 
high-lustre paint imparts an im- 
peccable finish. 


Prices '62 

Velox £655 

plus £301.81 P.T. £956.8.1 
Cresta £715 

plus £328.18.11 P.T. £1,043.18.11 
Vauxhall-Friary Estate Cars from 
£1,258.6.5 inc. P.T. Laycock de 
Normanville Overdrive £65.12.6 
extra inc, P.T. 

Hydra-matic transmission 

£175 extra inc. P.T, 


Vauxhall 
Velox & Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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Gifts fit § 
king 

Perhaps that’s what the Prince had in 
mind when he told young Mr Marcovitch 
to ‘Take a Shop’. The Prince was a man 
whose judgement of a good smoke was far 
above the ordinary. Marcovitch of Picca- 
dilly have continued this fine tradition 
for over a century. Today, you can make 
your Christmas gifts the ultimate in 


smoking pleasure with a i . 


presentation cabinet of 
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Black and White—a truly 
superb cigarette. 







100 at £1.7.8 + 150 at £2.1.6 
200 at £2.16.6 











Black «White 
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If the people who only drink 
port at Christmas tried 


CROFT'S PORTS 


they’d enjoy them 
all the year round. 


PRODUCE OF PORTECA | 


Celebrate this Christmas with one 

of CROFT’S PORTS and see how mucb 
more than a once-a-year drink it is. 
From 15/- to25/-. Ask your wine merchant. 
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Keep your sables. 


I’m warm enough. 










—— 


Diamonds? I think they're 
overrated. Just Aristoc 
please—the best-bred 
Christmas stockings. 


From 5/11 to 12/11 


Se Se ee 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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Haig. in every Home kg 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 


and a prosperous New Year! 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING WITH A PLUS: Christmas Pudding with the 
added delicious flavour of Haig. Simply place pudding on a warm dish when 
cooked, decorate with holly, pour over Haig Scotch Whisky and ignite. 







‘GOLD LABEL’ 
Prices including 
the 10% surcharge 


Bottles 41/6 


Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig 
: Half Flasks 21/9 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE S Se 3 Quarter Flasks 11/2 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES == Miniatures = 4/3 
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tin got the light idea / 
ANGLEPOISE 


for everyone this year” 








Lost for an idea for what-to-give-them for 
Christmas this year? Settle for Anglepoise, 
the lamp of 1001 angles . . . for Mother’s con- 
stant correspondence .. . Dad’s study . 
Hubby’s workshop! 
They’ll thank you and think of you for years 
to come when they use this genius of a lamp 
that puts the light where it’s needed, at a > 
finger touch. “ 
Gaily modern Anglepoise comes in Red, 
Green, Yellow, Cream, Cream-and-Gold and 
Black at all good shops from £5.5.9. Now, 
who’s first on your list? 





fou'l 





/‘\nglepoise 


If you have any difficulty, write to: - 
Sole makers: aces! 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., Redditch, Worcs. bi 
TA131D Ng, 
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You'll love the difference... 
the freshness...the flavours...in 


elnuts from Turkey Butter from New Zealand Coconuts from Ceylon Cherries from France 
abulous flavours found only in far away and fudges and lots, lots more... in every 
aces! Exotic flavours captured for you exciting box of Week-End. Let Week-End 
big, beautiful candies. In fruit jellies bring flavour home to you for Christmas! 














The Finest from France— 
Grand Marnier— 

the classic liqueur 

with the ‘bouquet’ of 


rare old Cognac Brandy. 


The Finest from France— 
heartwarming Cherry Marnier— 
a cherry brandy of 


rich and rare quality. 
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Orand Hlarnier 
Cherry Marnier 
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you give... 












TT — 


S100 NOOR APO ENENeE gargnens 





way to get them. 
Give a Polaroid Land Camera to someone in your family. 


pictures. 
And all you want. 


And the waiting. 


they’ll see their picture 10 seconds later. 











If you're not getting all the pictures you'd like to have, here’s a 


From the minute it’s unwrapped, you'll start getting wonderful 


The Polaroid Land Camera takes the work out of photography. 


Children actually /iketo pose for this camera because they know 


All you do is aim it, snap it, and count to ten. Then take a clean, 


dry finished print from the back of the camera— sharp, crystal- 
clear and brilliant in detail. (An electric eye automatically 
selects the right exposure. And you don’t even have to focus.) 
So get a full album of fine pictures. (You can have them copied 
or enlarged any time.) 

Give a Polaroid Land Camera. 

It’s the only present you'll give that will give you presents forever. 


10 second POLAROID LAND CAMERA 


“Polaroid” Registered Trademark 
U.K. Distributors: Joh of Hend Limited, London, N.WA 











rich and rare quality. 
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A housewife 
plays Britten in 
Norwalk, U.S.A. 


Mrs. Emily Oppenheimer is a housewife, a mother 
with four children, a good gardener, a Girl Scout } its po 





leader —and a harpist in the Norwalk Symphony |" ™ 


Orchestra. Many an evening, after the dinner a. 
dishes have been washed, Mrs. Oppenheimer rushes | 4 th, 


off to rehearsals or concert performances. She’s been } world 
doing this for ten years now and she doesn’t receive | this tt 
a penny’s compensation. 


But neither does any of the other seventy members 
of the Norwalk Symphony. A research physicist 
plays first flute, a cabinetmaker plays tuba, a 
lawyer viola. One of the violinists is a dentist, 
another a judge, another a minister. Their con-§ From 
ductor, Quinto Maganini, president of a company : 
that manufactures heavy precision machinery, is om 
a professional musician, music publisher, and 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for composition. 






Why do Maganini’s thoroughly accomplished 





musicians— each of whom works at a regular job 






or occupation during the day— give so much of 






themselves after hours? Because they love musi¢ 






and want to bring it to others. This they do i | 






two ways. One is to present, in addition to the 






classics, the works of less often heard contemporary 






composers like Ives, Poulenc, Creston, Britten, 
William Schuman, Menotti. The other is through 
the orchestra’s scholarship fund, which helps 








younger members to further their musical educa 
tion. This, then, is their compensation: the satig 







faction that what they are doing today may be 






widening the frontiers of music tomorrow. 
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The American spirit finds many means of expres 
sion. This is one example, presented for your | 
interest by Bankers Trust Company, a commercial 
bank which is based in New York, has offices iff 
London, and is represented in Paris and Rome. 















deities 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
New York * London «+ Paris * Rome 
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‘Me and my Mole Wrench 


its positive grip on repairs makes it a ‘must’ 
In my tool kit. With over a ton pressure if 
required it stays put leaving both hands free to 
work—that’s why it’s known as a ‘third hand’ 
to thousands of handymen and engineers the 
world over. In the garage or house you'll find 
this the most useful of all hand tools. 


1 (0) 


" SELF-GRIP 


WRENCH 


From Ironmongers, Motor or Motor Cycle Accessory Dealers 
7” 12/6 10” 15/- 
in difficulty, write to: M. MOLE & Son Led., Birmingham, 3 











everything a fine cognac brandy should be 
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Space is at the top of the list of the 
ambitions of many a young man or 
woman. The conquest of space; the 
creation of better communications; super- 
sonic flight; mass air travel—all promise 
an exciting future. 

British Aircraft Corporation is one of the 
major groups in the world of aviation 
and is playing its part in these activities. 
British Aircraft Corporation is an_inte- 
grated group in which the design, develop- 
ment and production work of the.com- 
panies is closely interlinked. Its diversities 
and resources are based on the powerful 
and far-ranging interests of its parent 
companies, Vickers Limited, English 
Electric, Company Limited and Bristol 
Aeroplane Company Limited. 

British Aircraft Corporation offers inter- 
esting and rewarding careers to young 
men and women who have the talent and 
initiative to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that will surely come their way. 
To find the right young people British 
Aircraft Corporation is sending repre- 
sentatives to all the Universities and 
several Technicul Colleges. They look 
forward to meeting you there but if you 
would like to know something more of 
the opportunities now, write to Dr. D. A. 
Layne, Chief of Personnel Services at 
100 Pall Mall, London S.W.1. 
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British Aircraft Corporation’s 
representatives will visit the 


following during January 1962 


2 


17th Queen Mary College, 


University of London 


Chelsea College 
of Science and Technology 


King’s College, 
University of London 


Plymouth and Devonport 
Technical College 


University of Exeter 

City of Portsmouth 

College of Technology 

The University, Southampton 


The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, 


Kingston Technical College, 


Surrey 


18th 


22nd 


23rd 


24th 
25th 


DPAG 


26th 
29th 


3ist 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LIMITED 


HEAD 

FOR THE 

HEIGHTS 
with the 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LIMITED 
HUNTING AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


new force in 


world aviation 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 
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OF 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


A wine of charm 


and distinction 


A. Langenbach Hock 





Designed, fashioned and exquisitely 
engraved by British artists and crafts- 
men. The signature on each piece 
attests both the excellence of the 
crystal and the good taste of the host. 

















ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
ally superb tweed without so much 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
that the tweed has been independ- (se 
ently inspected according to regula- % 
tions approved by the Board of 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
duced in the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


HAND WOVEN 


H avis Tweed 


epee 
dd 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 
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Choicest 
Rich Oloroso 


Rich and Luscious with the out 
standing quality and flavour thai, 
only AGE, EXPERT SELEQ 
TION and BLENDING in JERE@ 
(Spain) can produce. 


Shipped only by 
WILSON & VALDESPINO iY 


JEREZ * SPAD 
Obtainable fromall leading Wine Merchant 








... Gwe | 
BARR & STROUD BINOCULARS 
his Christmas 


BARR & STROUD LTD - Ref. 6.J * 1 Pall Mall East - London « S.W.1 








The finest 
JAMAICA 
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add leisure .... 





STAINLESS STEEL 


With “Staybrite” stainless steel equipment in 
the home there is much more leisure for the 
busy housewife. 


Attractive, hygienic and easy to clean—no plating 
to peel or chip—the ideal metal for tableware, 
kitchen utensils and domestic appliances. 





The discriminating housewife chooses 
“Staybrite” stainless steel every time. 


A list of stores and stockists of “Staybrite” and 
stainless steel domestic ware is available on 
request. 











FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
—the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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Adu MAURIER™ 
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Christmas 
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100 du Maurier Cigarettes 


ractive Cnristmas Pack 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available at the 





time of going tc press. 


THEATRE 





(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Affair (Strand: TEM 2660)—did the Don fake the 

thesis? Ronald Millar out of C. P. Snow. (27/9/61) 

egy Dance Company (Princes: TEM 6596)—until 
ec. 16. 

The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly: GER 4506)—old-model 

hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 

Becket (Globe: GER 1592)—a winner by Anouilh, well 

acted. (26/6/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune: TEM 2238)—four ex-under- 

graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61) 

Big Soft Nellie (Theatre Royal, Stratford E.: MAR 5873)— 

very funny in patches, but not enough patches. (6/12/61) 

Billy Liar (Cambridge: TEM 6056)—newcomer Tom 

Courtenay in weak play about north-country Walter 
Mitty. (21/9/60) 

Bonne Soupe (Comedy: WHI 2578)—cynical comedy from 
Paris, not for the nursery. (1/11/61) 

Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s: WHI 6606)—satirical 

American musical, Chita Rivera wonderful. (21/6/61) 

The Cherry Orchard (Aldwych: TEM 6404)—new pro- 

duction. 

Critic’s Choice (Vaudeville: TEM 4871)—new play with 
lan Carmichael, reviewed this week. 

Do Re Mi (Prince of Wales: WHI 8681)—Max Bygraves in 

average American musical. (18/10/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick: TEM 4601)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt Edna. 

(17/2/60) 

Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Duchess: TEM 8243)—few comic 
clichés remain unturned. (26/6/61) 

Guilty Party (St. Martin’s: TEM 1443)—very exciting big 
business whodunit. (23/8/61) 

Heartbreak House (Wyndham’s: TEM 3028)—excellent 
revival of one of Shaw’s most stimulating plays. (8/11/61) 
Irma la Douce (Lyric: GER 3686)—low-life French 
musical, good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular ‘Yerb to Love (Criterion: WHI 3216)— 

another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and Margaret 
Williams. (19/4/61) 

The Keep (Royal Court: SLO 1745)—Welsh domestic 
comedy, unusual, touching and very funny. Until Dec. 16. 
(29/11/61) 

The Lord Chamberlain Regrets (Saville: TEM 40I1)— 
disappointing revue, determinedly but vainly topical. 
(30/8/61) 

Luther (Phoenix: TEM 861!)—John Osborne’s new play, 
with Albert Finney. (9/8/61) 

Macbeth (Old Vic: WAT 7616)—new production. 
Dec. 19-20 

Mourning Becomes Electra (Old Vic: WAT 7616)—some 
virtuoso acting in worth-while revival. Dec. 13. (29/11/61) 
The Mousetrap (Ambassadors: TEM 1171)—triumphantly 
past its ten-year test. (16/12/52) 

The Music Man (Adelphi: TEM 7611)—slick dancing in 
dull treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 

My Fair Lady (Drury Lane: TEM 8108)—still a good 
musical. (7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New: TEM 3878)—exciting British musical from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

One For The Pot (Whitehall: WHI 6692)—the latest 
Whitehall farce. (16/8/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s: TEM 5122)— 
Kenneth Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

The Rehearsal (Apollo: GER 2553)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 

Ross (Haymarket: WHI 9832)—Rattigan’s fine study of 
T. E. Lawrence. (18/5/60) 
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Particular 


people 


prefer a 


powder 


alverts 





Calvert’s ... 


. a fine feeling powder 
with rolling friction action 


For crystal clean 


perfectly polished 
teeth... 


Essentially the best— 


Calverts 


of course! 


The distinctive 

mew pack is 

obtainable from  ee- 1017-5 oo 
all good chemists TOOTH PowoeR / 
and department \_ A 
stores 





The Sound of Music (Palace: GER 6834)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. (31/5/61) 
Stop the World, | Want to Get Off (Queen’s: REG 1166) 
—Newley’s patchily good musical satire. (26/7/61) 
Treasure Island (Mermaid: CIT 7656)—new production. 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic: WAT 7616)—revival with new 
casting. Dec. 14-16. (26/4/61) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace: VIC 1317)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


REP SELECTION 

Edinburgh, Gateway Theatre—That Old Serpent!—14th 
and !Sth century miracle plays, until Jan. 6. 

Northampton Rep—The Bride Comes Back, by Ronald 
Millar, until Dec. 16. 

Lincoln, Theatre Royal—Beayty and the Beast, by 
Nicholas Stuart Gray, until Dec. 16. 

Farnham, Castle Theatre—But Once a Year, Christmas 
comedy by Falkland Carey, until Dec. 20. 


CINEMA 





(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Les Adolescentes (Jacey: TEM 3648)—Franco-ltalian, 
directed by Lattuada; sexual awakening of young girl. 
Uneven, with some entertaining detail. 

Bachelor Flat (Leicester Square: WHI 5252)—Hollywood 
uses CinemaScope, colour and Terry-Thomas to produce a 
glossy imitation of a British bedroom farce, lost trousers 
and all. 

Bachelor in Paradise (Ritz: GER 1234)—Bright comedy 
with Bob Hope as a sociologist studying American life. 
(15/11/61) 

Ben-Hur (Royalty: HOL 8004)—The old faithful spectacu- 
lar: chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable even by 
those who usually avoid “epics.” (30/12/59) 

The Call Girl Business (Cameo-Moulin, Gt. Windmill 
Street: GER 1653)—Italian (Anonima Cocottes), and in spite 
of the cheap sensational title quite an amusing comedy, with 
Renato Rascel. 

The Connection (Academy: GER 2981)—Uniquely im- 
pressive, from the play about the roomful of drug-addicts 
and the man filming them. Till Dec. 15. (22/11/61) 

The Day the Earth Caught Fire (Odeon, Marble Arch: 
PAD 801 1)—Science fiction: how bomb tests sent the earth 
towards the sun, and how the Daily Express reported it. 
(6/12/61) 

Exodus (Astoria: GER 5385)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
spectacular account of what preceded and followed the 
birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, character con- 
ventional. (17/5/61) 

i! Generale della Rovere (international Film Theatre: 
BAY 2345)—Rossellini directs de Sica in war story of 
rogue who becomes hero by impersonation. (22/11/61) 
Hiroshima Mon Amour (Gala-Royal: AMB 2345)— 
Revival of the subtle, moving, allusive, atmospheric love 
story directed by Alain Resnais. (20/1/60) 

The Innocents (Cariton: WHI 3711)—Worthy but not 
very gripping version of Henry James's The Turn of the 
Screw, with Deborah Kerr. (6/12/61) 

Kapo (Continentale: MUS 4193)—Woman's inhumanity to 
woman in Nazi prison camps. Hate propaganda. 

King of Kings (Coliseum: TEM 316!)—The life of Christ, 
well but too cautiously presented. Some good spectacular 
scenes, not enough character. (29/11/61) 

The Knife (Cameo-Poly: LAN 1744)—Reviewed this week. 
The Pavements of Paris (Cameo-Royal: WHI 6915)— 
French (Le Pave de Paris): |6-year-old girl’s vicissitudes. 
Might have been quite cynically aimed at the people who 
will queue for any “X” film, but has good moments. 

La Regle du Jeu (Academy: GER 2981, late night show)— 
Jean Renoir’s classic, in full for the first time since 1939. 
(11/10/61) 

Shadow of Adultery (Berkeley: MUS 8150)—Misleading 
title for the French La Proie pour |’Ombre. Career-woman 
(Annie Girardot) wants independence, ditches lover 
(Christian Marquand) as well as husband (Daniel Gelin) to 
get it. Good detail, contrived framework. 

South Pacific (Dominion: MUS 2176)—Lush colour 
(Todd-AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US soldiers, 
sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. (7/5/58) 

The Sundowners (Studio one: GER 3300)—Robert 
Mitchum as a footloose Australian sheep-herder, Deborah 
Kerr as his wife who wants to settle down. Splendid colour 
visuals. Till Dec. 14. (25/1/61) 

A Taste of Honey (Gala-Royal: AMB 2345)—Excellent 
film version of the play: drabness made exhilarating by 
perceptive writing, fresh playing, observant direction. 
(27/9/61) 

This is Cinerama (London Casino: GER 6877)—the first 
Cinerama show, back for a time. 

La Verite (Curzon: GRO 3737; dubbed version, Columbia: 
REG 5414)—Reviewed this week. 

The Virgin Spring (Compton: GER 1522)—13th-century 
story: innocence defiled and avenged, Ingmar Bergman at 
his most symbolic. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XIX 
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It says: ‘the 
more you know 
about Scotch, the 
more you like 
Ballantine's’ 
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fF: How ‘Terylene’ sails saved a home... 
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His wife never talked about it. She just looked. And his dog Podge went off his liver. 


His children never talked about it. They just looked. 


Then one day he heard a voice that said: 
HOIST ‘TERYLENE’ SAILS— 
THEY’RE FASTER! 





ALL THIS, BUILT Im 


FOR LIFE: 





His wife and children grew very affectionate . . . and Podge, exceedingly fat. 


*‘TERYLENE’ MAKES MASSES OF OTHER THINGS FOR INDUSTRY 


*TERYLENE’ IS THE TRADEMARK FOR THE POLYESTER FIBRE MADE BY IMPERIAL CREMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON 
TE9O2 
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GUINNESS PETS PAGE N° 6 


The ordin’ry Puss 
So essential to us, 
(What a beautiful Pussy you are!) 
Has a story so old 
That it goes back, we’re told, 
To the cat-headed offspring of Ra. 





Alexander Dumas Edward Lear made a beeline 
Was attached to his chat, For anything feline, 

Which rejoiced in the name of Mysouff. For seventeen years he had Foss. 
While Charles Baudelaire While Coventry Patmore 
Kept cats everywhere. Had always a cat more, 

But Kipling’s was rather aloof. Like Hardy and Swinburne and Gosse. 
Johnson’s fine cat Bysshe Shelley admits 
Was particular that That the purring of kits 

It always had oysters for tea. Is a sound that gives infinite pleasure. 
An excellent dodge It’s a heavenly choir 
For, according to Hodge, As you sit by the fire, 

‘They’re just what the Doc orders me.’ Enjoying your Guinness at leisure. 





GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 





de Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Litd., Advertising Dept., 8, Baker Street, London, W.1 G.E.3385.A 
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SHOPS 








Until Christmas Maples are holding a display of French 
lampshades and standards. Their ground-floor gift collection 
includes Italian leather and ceramic cigarette boxes, fibre- 
glass wastepaper baskets. Marshall & Snelgrove have the 
new glass fibre Halo shower unit; and the “House of Young 
ideas” at Waring & Gillow features Christmas merchandise 
from the entire store. 

New at Heal’s, a Picture Gallery with postcards of old and 
modern masters. Framing and mounting carried out to 
order. Now in stock, a range of Norwegian rugs, Suffolk 
rush mats, Swedish rocking chairs, Finnish tablecloths. 
Robinson & Cleaver have Italian tablecloths and Irish 
linen scrolls. 

At Woollands now is a selection of bathroom glass, 
Dior knitwear, exclusive Maribou muffs, Italian and French 
jewellery. Hardy Amies’ Boutique, Savile Row, high- 
lights speciality jewellery,. blouses, scent, ties and fur 
cravats. 

On Dec. 20, 6 pm, Harrods are having a carol concert for 
all-comers. This store operates a Christmas cable and 
wireless service: advance bookings. 





| 
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MUSIC AND BALLET 





Royal Albert Hall—Dec. 15, 7.30 pm, Dec. 16, 2.30 and 
7.30 pm, The Royal Choral Society, Carol Concert. Dec. 17, 
2.30 pm, The Bach Choir, Carols; 7.30 pm, The Alexandra 
Choir, Carols. Dec. 18, 7.30 pm, The Royal Choral Society, 
Carol Concert. 
Royal Festival Hali—Dec. 13, 8 pm, BBC Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus. Dec. 14, 8 pm, London Symphony 
Orchestra, soloists Hans Dercksen (piano), Alfonz Bartha 
(tenor). Dec. 15, 7.30 pm, Metropolitan Police Band and 
Combined Choirs, soloist Alan Loveday (violin). Dec. 16, 
3 pm, Tulse Hill School Music Society; 8 pm, Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Strauss). Dec. 17, 3 and 7.30 pm, Goldsmiths’ 
Choral Union, Carols. Dec. 18, 7.30 pm, London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Choir (Messiah). Dec. 19, 8 pm, 
Hallé Orchestra, soloists Jean Evans (mezzo-soprano), lan 
Lake (piano). 
Wigmore Hali—Dec. 13, 7.30 pm, Richard Burnett 
(piano). Dec. 14, 7.30 pm, William Lewis (tenor), Earl 
Wild (piano). Dec. 15, 7.30 pm. Arriaga String Quartet. 
Dec. 16, 3 pm, Oriana Madrigal Society; 7.30 pm, Charles 
Joseph (violin). Dec. 17, 3 pm, Yaltah Menuhin and Joel 
Ryce (piano). Dec. 18, 7.30 pm, Margot Blum (soprano), 
Ernest Lush (piano). Dec. 19, 7.30 pm, Royal College of 
Music, dialect songs. 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden—Dec. 13 and 15, 
7.30 pm, Les Sylphides, Persephone, Jabez and the Devil 
(ballet). Dec. 14 and 19, 7.30 pm, The Queen of Spades 
(Tchaikovsky). Dec. 16, 2.15 pm, La Fille Mal Gardee 
ballet); 7.30 pm, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Britten). 
ec. 18, 7.30 pm, The Sleeping Beauty (ballet). 
Sadier’s Wells Theatre—Dec. 13, 7.30 pm, Die Fledermaus 
(Strauss). Dec. 14 and 16, 7.30 pm, The Marriage of Figaro 
(Mozart). Dec. 15, 7.30 pm. Rigoletto (Verdi). Dec. 19, 
7.30 pm, Ii Trovatore (Verdi). 
Savoy Theatre—D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. Dec. 13, 
7.30 pm, Trial By Jury and H.M.S. Pinafore. Dec. 14-16, 
7.30 pm, Cox and Box and The Pirates of Penzance. Dec. 18-19, 
7.30 pm, Patience. Matinees, Dec. 13, 16, 2.30 pm. 


GALLERIES 





| Agnew—Victorian paintings, until Dec. 16. Alfred Brod— 
Christmas drawings. Arthur Jeffress—Sphinxes by 
Martin Battersby. Arts Council—Larionov and Gon- 
charoy, until Dec. 16. Brook Street—Designs for Russian 
Ballet. Gallery One—Repast of paintings. Gimpel Fils— 
Contemporary Eskimo Art. Grosvenor—Kaplan litho- 
graphs. Hanover—Serge Rezvani. Kaplan—!mpression- 
ist and modern paintings and sculpture. Lefevre—L. S. 
Lowry. Marlborough—French landscapes. McRoberts 
and Tunnard— John Tunnard. Molton—Walter Nessler 
metal reliefs. New London—Lynne Chadwick. Reid— 
Watercolours and pastels, 19th-20th c. Royal Academy— 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Tate—Epstein Memorial. Tooth— 
Recent acquisitions I6th c. Waddington—Leon Zack. 
Walker’s—Charles Vyse pottery, until Dec. 16. White- 
chapel—Derek Hill. Wildenstein—British contemporary 
artists. Zwemmer—Mixed Christmas paintings. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XXII 
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We are all 
Self-Made Men 


When it is said of someone that he is a ‘self-made man’, it means 
he has risen from humble beginnings. But the truth is we are all/ 
self-made, with great or disastrous results. 

Many people who have won eminence for themselves in the 
process have found daily in THE TIMEs a first-rate partner. For 
while it is excellent that anyone should make himself good at 
his job, THE TIMEs broadens his horizon. Through its regular 
reading, he makes himself, in the truest sense, a ‘man of the world.”* 

There is indeed perhaps no greater help to your advancement 
than the wide and sharply-focused view of events which THE TIMES 
affords you each morning. 


Read LHE TIMES 


* THE TIMES misses nothing that ought not to be missed. 
Yet it never assumes you have time to waste. Foreign news, 
politics, legal and city affairs, arts, sport are all presented 
with balance and authority. 
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Charivaria 


T was decent of the Central Electri- _ call them the Rob Roy mines to hit the 

city Generating Board not to publish _ headlines. Groundnut freelances might 
the name of the chap who pulled the __ bite off a bit more than they could chew, 
wrong switch last week, saying “we but if the movement spread eventually 
are not going to have a scapegoat.” 
But in case one of the papers should 
start one of those campaigns about the 
public having a right to know, may I 
offer them a suggestion? Presumably 
this chap was a member of the ETU. 
Well, Mr. Haxell has now been officially 
chosen as the scapegoat for the short- 
comings of that Union. Couldn’t they 





say he did it? a new. economic law, greater than 
Gresham’s, might emerge: everything 
The Snatch that is Different which people do for fun can be made to 


HE wrestling match at Chatham make money. 
that had to be cancelled because 
the ring had been stolen reminds me or the Record 


how easy it is to fall into the error of M* procedure with carol-singers 
this year is to invite them into 


the hall and insist on their singing their 
carols into a tape-recorder. This 
ensures that they actually make some 
coherent sounds, instead of stopping in 
the middle of verse one, never to go 
again, when they see the door open. 
Also, when I have played their per- 





thinking that theft has become stereo- formance back to them, I like to believe 
typed. Dullards concentrate lethargic- that it sends them running home full 
ally on payrolls or cars, but there are of a new-found determination not to go 
still openings in British crime for get- carol-singing any more. 


up-and-go types. 
Did Someone Blow a Trumpet? 

Fun and Gains HE West is dealing with the 

CONOMIC pirates are chuckling Berlin Wall not only by keeping 

at the news that the Bluebell Line _ troops at the ready and trying to send a 
in Sussex, scrapped by British Railways barrage of propaganda over it but also 
as a dead loss, has made over £2,000 by criticising the workmanship, which 
profit in its first year’s working under _ the West Berlin police called “slovenly” 
private enterprise. Amateur coal fanciers | when a twenty-foot section of it fell 
—young-in-heart old codgers who down. I wonder whether comparable 
collected pictures of winding gear and criticisms were made of Hadrian’s Wall 
pithead baths when boys—may well be or the Great Wall of China? And how 
coveting a lease of some of those con- would Ulbricht react to an offer of 
demned levels in Scotland; they could Technical Aid? 
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Hollawood 


“Hold everything, Chairman, the sorters 
and checkers have just slapped in a new 
pay claim.” 


Eggs to Eggheads 

AMBIA seems to have one very 

necessary quality in a new State— 
flexibility. When all the fowls on a 
state poultry farm died they converted 
the hen houses into a teachers’ training 
college. If this had happened in 
England not even Sir Ronald Gould 
could have held back the NUT. 
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“Now take our outside right ... or do 

you just want general reasons why five 

and a half million fans are staying away 
from soccer?” 


Pay Pause 
HE latest airline advertising leaflet 
to arrive on my desk assures me 
in large letters “You meed a second 
holiday.” ‘This might have more allure 
if I weren’t still using their Pay Later 
Plan to pay off my first. 


Well Organised 

RECENT article in Punch sug- 

gested that lovers of cinema organs 
should get together and preserve an old 
Wurlitzer or two for posterity. I learn 
that a resourceful body called the 
Cinema Organ Society has bought the 
world’s biggest Wurlitzer. from the 
Trocadero, Elephant and Castle, and 
that a member of another resourceful 
body, the Theatre Organ Club, has 
picked up (if that is the word) the 
almost-as-big Wurlitzer from the 
Leicester Square Empire, hoping to 
find a hume for it. Several other 
distinguished organs are being pre- 
served or rebuilt. Both groups lay on 
recitals, usually on Sundays, in cinemas 
(the Club’s list of “organs visited” 
reaches nearly 200 and _ electronic 
organs are by no means scorned). I am 
assured that many of the organists who 
strayed from church to cinema before 
the war are now back in the church loft 
—and quite happy. 


The New Architecture 
A “VANDALPROOF ” sports pavi- 
lion to be built at Ayr will have 
no side windows, all the light entering 
via the roof, and no external drain pipes 
for climbing or wrecking. I gather 
there are to be windows (of bullet-proof 
glass?) at the front, and that the archi- 
tect, as yet, does not contemplate 
installing a moat and drawbridge. 
Instead of reverting to the medieval 
way of life, would it not be more pro- 
gressive, in these hard-pressed days, to 
sink the whole structure into the 
ground, where it would also serve as a 
shelter against nuclear attack? Those 
who wished to watch the game could 
do so, secure from half-bricks and 
fall-out, by periscope. 


Corrective Training 
T the recent Doctors’ Hobbies 
Exhibition doctors were told “to 
prescribe hobbies and not pills.” The 
point is, are chemists prepared to en- 
large their stock to cope with this new 
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style ef prescription, or will shops 
provide the necessary hobbies at the 
usual National Health rates? 


Old Familiar Faces 

HE object of press photographs of 

people in the news is, surely, to 
show people what they look like. I 
don’t know why people want to know 
this; what a man says or does hasn’t 
much relevance to the purely fortuitous 
arrangement of his facial features; 
but apparently they do. But could we 
have at least a temporary moratorium on 
photographs of those whose appearance 
we are all too familiar with already? 
If Mr. Macmillan speaks at Eastbourne, 
Mr. Maudling in Nairobi, Mr. Butler 
in the House or Mr. Tshombe in 
Paris, we need no reminder of their 
faces. Who knows, if we weren’t 
shown them for a month, they might 
become mercifully dim, like the face of 
a lost loved one. Well, not quite in the 
same way, perhaps, but still . . . 


Keeping up with the Lawrences 

NE of the exhibits at last week’s 

slot-machine trade show in Black- 
pool was a type of installation known 
immemorially as “What the Butler 
Saw,” but now officially catalogued as 
“The Gamekeeper’s Secret.” No 
doubt a glossary of four-letter words is 
supplied for customers angrily banging 
it to make the penny drop. 


The World Laughs with You 
ECENTLY introduced touches of 
fun in the headlines of The Times 
are of course to be commended, but 
I’m not sure that our distinguished 
competitor wasn’t overdoing it a bit 
by giving its first leader on the Common 
Market leak the title “Open Heath.” 
Once it catches on, name-play of this 
sort could get badly out of hand. Stand 
by for leaders headed “‘ Shifting Sandys,” 
“Home on the Range,” “Macleod 
Cuckooland,” and—inevitably, as 
London’s traffic approaches its Christ- 
mas crisis—“‘ Let’s Play Marples.” 


Order, Please! 
” HE villagers were ecstatic, having 
never seen a Rolls before, seldom 
seen a white woman and never a white 
Queen.” —Daily Telegraph Special Cor- 
respondent in Gambia. 
— MR. PUNCH 
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“ There was an Old Woman... 
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All About the Pill 





THE USES OF BIOLOGY 


By MARY ADAMS 


“ . . the best contraceptive is a glass of cold water not 
before or after, but instead.’’—Pakistan delegate, IPPF, 1959. 

“Drug companies are quietly moving birth-control pills on 
to the commercial market.’”-—Wall Street Journal, Jan., 1961. 

“The Council consider that CONOVID and, as they are 
approved, other similar progestogen-oestrogen oral contra- 
ceptives may be offered as alternative methods of contra- 
ception in FPA clinics provided that . . .”—Farnily Planning 
Association, (ctober 1961. 

**. . . to ask the Minister of Heaith whether birth control 
pills can be prescribed under the National Health Service.” 
—Parliamentary Questions, December 4, 1961. 


Conversation After School 
line the news, Mother? About the Pill I mean. I 





knew they’d get a hormone pretty soon. It’s just the 
stuff for my GCE biology. They say you swallow it 
like aspirin, every evening after you brush your teeth, for 
twenty days on end—twenty out of twenty-eight you know. 
And you simply go on and on until you want a baby and then 
you stop. 
It can’t be as simple as that, my child. 
And in the Daily Mirror it says that women are queuing up 
to get it, but it makes you put on weight. 
That ’ll mean every one will be eating those slimming 
biscuits and the farmers who grow potatoes will be ruined. 
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It makes some people 
But they say it’s pretty 


Don’t go off at tangents, Mother. 
thin as well. And some people sick. 
reliable. 

I only hope it’s safe. 

It wouldn’t be sold if it was dangerous. 

Oh, lots of dangerous things are on the market, my child. 
Cigarettes, forexample. And inflammable children’s nighties, 

Anyway it says you can only have it as a prescription, 
under supervision. 

Well, if it isn’t safe they'll find out it’s not in twenty years 
time, and by then they'll have discovered something else, 
unless we’re all living on the moon. 

Mother, you shouldn’t even repeat such nonsense. Our 
physics mistress says you wouldn’t have enough power to 
get 5,000,000 people to the moon every week, and that’s what 
it would mean with the population increasing at the rate 
Julian Huxley says it is. And there wouldn’t be enough 
moon. 

Well you’re always telling me that science has got the 
answer to everything. 

You can stay on the earth, Mother, and eat the enormous 
animals Bronowski says we could grow in the sea when it’s 
been desalted. 

And what does your biology mistress say to that one? 

She says she hasn’t time to look at Bronowski because she’s 
always taking school meals or correcting homework. And 
she can’t afford a television set anyway ... She’s got two 
children already, so I expect she ’ll go in for the pill. 

What ’ll it cost her? Does your paper say anything about 
the price? 

Only that in India having a child costs Jess than having the 
pill to prevent it. 

What about the next generation? . 
sound of it. 

Oh well, they haven’t got as far as that yet, Mother. 
They’re only trying it out on human volunteers now and 
keeping a check on them. It says they’ve got trials in 
London and Birmingham and all sorts of places—Japan, 
Germany, America. 

And in Russia, I dare say. 

Don’t be silly, Mother. 
plenty of space there. 

Perhaps you’d let your mother say that birth-control isn’t 
only for populations—it’s for people. ‘That’s quite different. 
You ought to read Mother England, a book Marie Stopes 
wrote—before you were born. 

Who’s Marie Stopes? 

Haven’t you got a history mistress at your school? Marie 
Stopes is history. She practically invented birth-control. 
She started off by being a fossi] botanist and ended up by 
being a revolutionary. She stopped at nothing. She once 
disguised herself as a charwoman .. . 


I don’t like the 


Russia’s got Siberia. There’s 





MARY ADAMS, cyto-geneticist ; one d.; neo-feminist; 
awarded OBE for life in the BBC; finds parking (Mini- 
minor) most recalcitrant of all problems with which she 
has been associated, and these include mass-communi- 
cation, education, Basic English, Anglo- Soviet relations, 
consumer protection, and birth-control. 
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What’s that, Mother? 

. and went to the surgery of a famous woman doctor, 
pretending to be a poor patient. This doctor had been 
saying in court that she didn’t agree with Marie Stopes’s 
method and never recommended it. The doctor had to eat 
her words because Marie Stopes brought the evidence away 
with her. 

What fun! That would make a good television programme. 

She wrote lots of books—you wouldn’t appreciate them— 
but this one, Mother England, is simply a collection of the 
letters she received from women all over England, begging 
for her help to prevent them from having more children. 
There was a lot of unemployment in those days and millions 
of people were living on the dole .. . 

What’s that, Mother? 
... and the women had no way of finding out how to protect 
themselves from having more babies. I remember I cried 
when I read the book. With rage. At the cruelty of it. 

But you’re always raging even now, Mother. And saying 
women haven’t got the same chance as men. I think you’re 
old-fashioned. I’m not done down. When I’m married I’m 


“It’s terrible news, Mr. Saxon. 
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going to do everything jointly and agree how many children 
I’ll have beforehand. ‘Three, I think. Or four. I’ll have 
them all before I’m thirty and then I’ll be able to go back 
and get on with my job. Anyway your Marie Stopes’s 
women must have been feeble to lie down under it. Birth- 
control’s quite easy. You read about it everywhere. 

It isn’t easy, my child. And they weren’t feeble. Just 
ignorant, poor, and frightened. I’m sure Roosevelt must 
have been thinking of women when he put Freedom from 
Fear into the Four Freedoms. 

Who’s Roosevelt, Mother? What four freedoms? Frightened 
of what? 

About having children they couldn’t feed, about their 
health, about what people would say—d’you know Julian 
Huxley was given a great dressing down by the BBC in 1926 
just for using the word birth-control—about their domineering 
husbands. That was why Marie Stopes thought women 
ought to have birth-control methods in their own hands and 
not leave it to the men. 

Well, they ’ve got it in their own hands with the Pill, haven’t 
they? I think there ought to be a pill for men too. Only I 


The Crowded World 








We've discovered the perfect, expensive contraceptive pill.” 
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can’t see Father queuing up for anything, can you? But birth- 
control’s only chemistry and physiology and I don’t see why 
some of those old love potions couldn’t be put in reverse for 
men. 

Men are strange creatures, my child. You’re too young... 

I’m not young, and I know everything. The girls at 
school ... Anyway to go back to the point. Now every- 
one’s better off and there’s National Health, everything’s all 
right. 

Not a bit of it. The Government doesn’t allow National 
Health doctors to give birth-control advice to anyone. I mean 
not just for them to plan and space. And certainly not for 
eugenic reasons. They can only give it if the mother’s 
health would make it dangerous for her to have another 
child. There’s no law against birth-control as there is in 
some countries but the Government is still afraid . . . 

Why on earth? It seems dotty. Birth-control’s a good 
thing—I mean necessary. So where can you get the Pill if 
you can’t get it on National Health? 

Unless you’re ill you’ve got to go to the FPA clinics. 

What’s that? 

The Family Planning Association—a voluntary organisation 
which shoulders the responsibility the Government knows it 
should undertake itself. 

I know what you’re going to say next, Mother: it’s because 
there isn’t a woman Minister of Health. It’s because Dag 
wasn’t a woman. There are plenty of woman doctors, why 
don’t they do something about it? Surely doctors can do what 
they like. Your Life in Their Hands and all that. It’s 
nothing to do with politics. It’s only common sense. It’s 
science... I know— it’s just the thing for our next debating 
society: “Is the Pill the Answer?” 


* * * 


Heavens! When I was her age I’d never heard of birth- 
control. I wonder what the child really knows? She adores 
biology, but science is so innocent and full of diagrams that 
don’t look like the real thing. I know she’s read Lady 
Chatterley and we all went to see A Taste of Honey. And 
television’s vaguely frank in spasms but it’s difficult to 
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remember what they’ve said on the screen. I wonder what 
I ought to tell her. Nothing? Everything? It’s all very well 
to talk about mass-communication: it’s family communication 
that’s the difficulty. Perhaps I could just give her a dictionary 
of contraceptives and leave it at that. Norman Himes is 
pretty explicit. Let me see. I’d have to discuss pre-marital 
intercourse, promiscuity, abortion, illegitimacy, sterility, 
AID? And divorce? No, I really can’t. I’mtooold. They'll 
have to do it at school. 

Of course I could be cowardly and make a bit of history 
carry the can. Obviously she doesn’t know any history. 
Although I don’t think history means a thing until you’re 
middle-aged, then it’s too late. It’s really rather shocking 
that she’s never heard of Marie Stopes. Pity A. J. P. Taylor 
doesn’t tackle this sort of history instead of endless politics. 
I’d like to hear him on the Bradlaugh-Besant trial. I wonder 
how many people know that Annie Besant was considered 
unfit to have charge of a female child and deprived of her 
daughter ? 

It’s all very well to blame the doctors, but I’m sure she 
hasn’t heard of Dr. What’s-his-name expelled for infamous 
conduct because he published The Wife’s Handbook at so 
cheap a price. And as for Rex v. Bourne, there couldn’t be 
a better story of rape and its moral consequences. 

Or what about Semantics? Scientific. That might be a 
way round. After all just changing words has made an awful 
lot of difference. When Birth-Control became Family 
Planning you could pick up the magazine and read it. Must 
have helped the advertisers too. And the chemists. Just 
think of the word barren. How full of blame. But now it’s 
called sub-fertility men can go to the clinic without disgrace. 
Time they found a new word for cancer. 

The funny thing is she never mentioned religion. I don’t 
think it entered her head that theology and morals come into 
it. Yet she’s always prepared to discuss God and she talks 
about Faith as if she’d like to put a pin through it. She 
dragged us to hear Billy Graham last year, and now it’s 
Betjeman and Zen-Buddhism. But school scripture seems to 
leave her cold. 

Still, what ought I to tell her? Ought I to advise her? After 
all, she is my daughter—although as far as her education goes 
she might as well be a boy. And girls aren’t boys in spite of 
GCE. Oh dear, I’m putting it off again. What do I 
believe myself? There’s really only one thing I’d like to get 
across to her about birth-control: that it’s not what it prevents, 
but what it permits. It permits love with knowledge—that 
sounds like Bertrand Russell in the good old days. Because 
of birth-control married life has a chance of surviving. It 
roots marriage in the family, not the family in marriage. 
Anything else? That sex needs no justification (I can see she 
believes that); that love is not amenable to the calendar (she’ll 
find that out); that the pill is no panacea for married happiness 
(perhaps the school debate will settle that). Heavens, I’m 
talking like a book. ‘Thank God for books—especially paper- 
backs: they put words into your mouth. I’Il just tell her to 
read some books. Nothing like books for anticipating 
experience. 

* * * 


Poor old Mum. She doesn’t know a thing really. I 
wonder what I ought to tell her? She must do some reading 
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“Here we go again—conquest—subjection—insurrection—independence .. . 


up. I'll give her a list: Pincus on the Pill, Mears on the 
Clinics, Kinsey on Coitus, Laver on Erogenous Zones, 
Leslie Weatherhead on Promiscuity, Simone on The Second 
Sex, Hanzard on the Bishops. And all those pamphlets 
from the Catholics. And it wouldn’t be a bad idea to give her 
that New System of Anatomy by Solly Zuckerman for 
Christmas, then I’ll have it in the house for GCE. 

She’s obviously not clued up on the Pill. I’m sure she 
doesn’t even understand “no egg, no baby.” I’d have to 
start at the beginning and explain the sexual cycle: ovulation, 
spermatogenesis, fertilisation, implantation... I believe she 
feels mutilated somehow, by being a female, so I’ll have to 
go carefully on the ovaries. I’ll make it clear that Conovid 
just inhibits ovulation temporarily and only functions by 
preventing the pituitary from manufacturing gonadrotrophic 
hormones: it still maintains normal cyclic periodicity in the 
uterine endometrium. After all they’ve known about pro- 
gesterone for a long time, and about the effects of the pro- 
gestinestrogen hormones on body metabolism. It isn’t as if 
the principle was new. 

Of course the pituitary is a long way from the ovaries, and I 
must say I don’t like the idea of interfering with a target 
organ indirectly, especially when it’s through something as 
important as the pituitary. 

But these 19-Nor derivatives really are the boys, and the 
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trials show that Norethynodrel is safe. I could see she was 
worried about side effects, but clearly they wear off and 
Pincus says that the gastro-intestinal disturbances are largely 
psychogenic—he used a blind placebo to prove it. No 
signs of adrenocortical deficiency either. But I do think they 
ought to try interference at some other moment in the cycle. . 

Still, she must see that this breakthrough to physiological 
fertility control is jolly exciting. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
it did away with everything else except, I suppose, the glass 
of cold water. I can’t think why it took them so long to get 
on to it. They must have been thinking of something else, 
motor-cars or nylons or nuclear bombs, and forgotten all 
about the population explosion. 

Anyway I’m sure they’ll improve it before I need it... 
And if I don’t get on with my homework I won’t pass GCE 
and if I don’t pass GCE I won’t get to college, and if I don’t 
go to college I won’t get a job, and if I don’t get a job I can’t 
afford to get married and if I don’t get married I won’t have 
any children to prevent. QED. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTORS: 


Ciaud Cockburn 
Marghanita Laski 


Maurice O’Leary 
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How Kind is Your Doctor ? 


E. S. TURNER sets an examination paper for GPs 


r NHAT easily defeated body, the 
College of General Practitioners, 
says it is not possible to devise an 

examination which will show that one 

doctor is kinder, more sympathetic, 
patient, considerate or enthusiastic than 
another. 

The College must not complain if the 
layman regards this as a challenge and 
draws up his own examination paper for 
general practitioners. Something like 
this: 

1. The Ministry of Health is com- 
plaining that 77 per cent of your male 
patients, and 95 per cent of your female 
patients, are in possession of chits 
excusing them from work. There is an 
obvious risk that you will be branded as 
Dr. X. and have £200 stopped. Draft a 
tactful, considerate reply reminding 
the Ministry that a doctor’s first duty 
is to humanity, not to the export drive. 

2. A worried patient rings up on a 


midsummer night and says he would like 
to order his National Health smog mask 
now. What would you say to him that 
would send both of you back to sleep 
happy? 

3. A seventeen-year-old couple, both 
National Health patients of yours, have 
had a baby and married, but the council 
will not give them a house, even though 
another little one is on the way. The 
husband is unable to work as his wife 
cannot prepare his breakfast in time. 
Draft a warm, compassionate letter to 
the council calculated to put the couple’s 
name on the top of the housing list. 

4. In response to your query “How 
are our. bowels to-day?’ the patient 
replies “Mine are all right, how are 
yours?” State the nature of your reply, 
assuming that you are dealing with (a) 
a National Health patient; (b) a private 
patient. 

5. Meeting Mr. Scrymgeour in the 


street you enquire politely about his 
health and he replies that you sent him to 
hospital eight weeks ago where his gall 
bladder was removed. Frankly, this 
had slipped your memory and Mr. 
Scrymgeour now seems cold and re- 
served in his attitude. State how you 
would set about re-establishing the trust, 
esteem and affection which are so 
essential to the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. 

6. When you open the door of your 
waiting-room to admit the next patient, 
do you say: 

“Come on, you should be there by 
now!” 

“Any more for free wigs?” 

“Who lit the gas fire?” 

7. An angry husband bursts into your 
surgery and says you have put a photo- 
graph of his wife’s left leg in the 
British Medical Journal without his 
written permission. He now threatens 
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an action for breach of copyright: Go 
on, talk your way out of that. 

8. A police sergeant rings you at 
three a.m., as you are about to start 
reading the previous day’s pharmaceu- 
tical literature, and asks you to carry 
out a sobriety test on a local tradesman. 
Do you reply: 

“T am always ready to oblige the 

Force, a fine body of men” ; 

“Damn it, it’s old Mac’s turn 
tonight”’; 

“Shorry, ol’ man, I’ve had a li’l 
too mush myself” ; 

“‘T’m just dashing off to an outbreak 
of Black Death.” 

9. If your name was Livingstone, how 
would you reply to the thousandth 
patient who greeted you with “Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume?”’ 

10. A husband wants to hold his 
wife’s hand while she has her baby, 
but the wife whispers to you to send 
the silly oaf out for a walk. Do you: 

try to persuade the wife that they 
should share the miracle together; 

tell the husband that only stage 
people do that sort of thing; 

leave it for the midwife to sort out? 

11. A patient thinks you are Richard 
Gordon (you aren’t, are you?) and keeps 
telling you uproarious jokes. Would 
you live a lie in order to maintain him in 
a state of euphoria? Would you send 
on the jokes to Richard Gordon or 
keep them for yourself? 

12. A widow of thirty-five, interested 
in flower-arranging and men, tells you 
that whatever was in that last bottle 
(in fact, a placebo) has had the effect of 
stifling her emotional resonance, be- 
sides making her right eyelid twitch. 
Sketch out some sympathetic patter 
to be delivered while prescribing the 
same again. 

13. You are summoned to a young 
woman who says she has been exposed to 
excessive radiation, but it turns out 
that her legs have become mottled 
through sitting too close to a bowl-fire 
in a solicitor’s office. They are not bad 
legs otherwise. Is this a case for a mild 
remonstrance or a full-scale display of 
sympathy? 

14. Keep a civil tongue in your head 
and state how you would respond to these 
approaches: 


“T’ve come to you because all the 
other quacks have let me down’’; 

“T was pretty stinking last night, 
you know how it is”; 

“We was just larking about and 
these bits of glass sort of got stuck in 
his jaw, like.” 


15. To be attempted by woman appli- 


cants only. A wealthy and attractive 


bachelor keeps calling you out in the: 


middle of the night and when you get 
to his flat he says all he wants is kindness, 
sympathy and a bit of enthusiasm. 
How much can you offer him without 
being guilty of infamous conduct? 

There are, of course, no set answers to 
any of these questions. All papers would 
be scrutinised by a panel of psycho- 
logists for evasiveness, insincerity, 
effrontery and mendacity. 

In addition, there would be prac- 
tical tests conducted on the lines of 
those “playlets” by means of which 
the Army tries (or tried) to assess the 
capacities of potential officers. Thus, 
the doctor taking the test would be 
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seated in a mock surgery and required to 
work his genial way through a succes- 
sion of malingerers, housewives with 
neuroses, compulsive golfers and so 
on, while a panel of the College of 
General Practitioners awarded marks. 
Among the “patients” might be Mrs. 
Cork, who is deeply offended because 
she has been told she has housemaid’s 
knee and is threatening to transfer to 
another doctor who says she has only 
prepatellar bursitis. It is up to the 
doctor to flannel, or rather to persuade, 
her back to the fold, without casting 
aspersions on his colleague. If the 
Army can teach man-management 
this way, why cannot the College of 
General Practitioners teach patient- 
management? 











“And at midnight, when you're fast asleep, he climbs down the refuse 
disposal chute—” 
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“I reckon we've just about got our redundancy problems licked.” 


Fares, Gentlemen, Please! 


By J. E. HINDER 


E Presidential Address to the Institute of Transport, given in London recently, 


suggested that car users must be won over to ‘buses. 


“* Measures must include,” 


said Mr. James Amos, “ such publicity and public relations as will ensure the elimination 


of suggested loss of status in travelling by bus.” 


(a) Direct appeal to the snobbish 
element. 

SHOT OF WELL-DRESSED CITY GENTLEMAN. 

OCCUPIES TOP FRONT SEAT OF DOUBLE- 


DECKER. SENSE OF EUPHORIA, SUN 
SHINES, UPHOLSTERY IMMACULATE, 
WOODWORK GLEAMING. GENTLEMAN 


READS “THE TIMES.” HE IS JOINED BY 

ANOTHER WELL-DRESSED PASSENGER. 

Ist GeENT.: Morning, Sir George! 
Still relying on PUBLIC ROAD TRANS- 
PorT, I see! 

Sir G. (lighting cigar): Oh, it’s PUBLIC 
ROAD TRANSPORT for me every time! 
Gives me what I ask for in my own 
business—service, civility, punctu- 
ality, low cost! 

Ist GENT.: Sold the car, I suppose? 


A job for the TV boys, obviously. 


Sir G.: Months ago! Best day’s work I 
ever did. After all, Fitzpicton, we’re 
not mechanics, are we? 

Ist GenT.: Very true, Sir George. I 
say, isn’t that Foreshorten down 
there? 

CUT TO SMALL SALOON WHOSE LUGU- 

BRIOUS OWNER IS ENDEAVOURING TO 

SQUEEZE HIS VEHICLE BETWEEN TWO 

BUSES. 

Sir G.: It is. Driving his own car! 

lst GeNT.: Not surprising he didn’t get 
the vacant seat on the Board! 

Sir G.: Not a bit! Chap who carries on 
like that when he could be using 
PUBLIC ROAD TRANSPORT isn’t the sort 
of fellow J would want around the 
Boardroom! 


ist GENT.: Quite so. After all, you’re 
somebody nowadays with PUBLIC ROAD 
TRANSPORT ! 

A MAD ECHOING VOICE REPEATS ‘‘ YOU’RE 

SOMEBODY WITH PUBLIC ROAD TRANS- 

PORT” FASTER AND FASTER UNTIL IT 

REACHES A SCREAM. 


(b) If this fails try the old memento 

mori gambit. 

TIRED EXECUTIVE AT HIS EVENING MEAL. 

HE APPEARS NOT LONG FOR THIS WORLD. 

Wire: Whatever’s wrong with you 
these days, Charles? You never 
touch a thing! 

EXECUTIVE: I don’t seem to have any 
life in me. It’s this awful driving to 
the office and back. It’s... killing 
me, Hilda! And they’re noticing it 
at the office, too! 

FADE TO THE OFFICE. 

Manacer: It’s not good enough, Mr. 
Fauncely. Three important clients 
you ve offended in one week! 
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Executive: I... can’t help it, sir. It’s 
the dreadful strain of driving to the 
office and back, day in, day out .. .! 
It'll. . . finish me! 

MANAGER (now benevolent): Why didn’t 
you confide in me? What you want 
is PUBLIC ROAD TRANSPORT, night and 
morning! 

Executive (hardly daring to hope): 
You ... think so? 

CUT TO HOME. EXECUTIVE IS AT EVENING 

MEAL, BUT IN EVENING DRESS. WIFE 

ENTERS ALSO IN FESTIVE ATTIRE. 

Wire: And how’s our Assistant 
Manager this evening? 

ExecuTIvE (confidently): Tip-top! 
Thanks to PUBLIC ROAD TRANSPORT! 
FADE TO BALD ANNOUNCEMENT “PUBLIC 
ROAD TRANSPORT!” A DEEP CONFI- 

DENTIAL VOICE SPEAKS. 

Voice: And remember: seven out of 
ten hospital-trained doctors recom- 
mend PUBLIC ROAD TRANSPORT for 
full-time energy! 

TEENAGE VOICES BEGIN TO CHANT: 

Voices: Catcha bus-a ev’ry day! 

Catcha bus-a ev’ry day! 
Catcha bus-a ev’ry day! 
Pub-lic Road Transport! 
Hooray! 





Whatever became of Pe 


. . the earring craze which hit us in 
the early ’fifties as a by-product of the 
telly’s ascendancy? It was mothered by 
the first lady panelists who, realising the 
disadvantage of being invisible from 
the ribcage down, compensated for it 
with richly decorated earlobes. Almost 
overnight a fashion was born. It 
started with gypsy hoops looking like 
brass curtain-rings, then there were 
pendants, clusters, giant studs, ear- 
encircling models and chandelier 
fixtures. Ear-piercers gave interviews 
to the press, admitting that few women 
had perfectly symmetrical ears. Go- 
ahead manufacturers produced tiny 
rubber pads to soften the pinch of vice- 
like ear-clips. Beauty writers urged 
women to emphasise their personalities 
with suitable earrings. Fashion models 
matched theirs to their eye-shadow. 
The tide has turned. Ears seem to be 
back. — B. B. 
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Inscrutable to the Last 


By H. F. ELLIS 


myself, arrogant, narrow, in- 

tolerant and much given in 
earlier days to instant laughter or 
derision at anything non-British, has to 
admit that it has become increasingly 
hard to regard foreigners as auto- 
matically absurd. I blame TV very 
largely for this. Of course there are 
other factors, perhaps more basic: 
rapid communications, increased travel, 
international sport, the influx, whether 
as bus conductors or students, of races 
once seen only at royal Jubilees and 
Queen Victoria’s funeral, a general 
westernisation or deforeignisation of 
aliens. But it is TV that brings it home 
to one. 

I can remember, not without a touch 
of yearning, the dear dead days when 
the mere mention of a name like 
Ulubulu was good for a laugh. If The 
Times in its urbane way preceded it 
with a “Mr.” the irony appeared to be 
delicious; no style or title could erase 
the positive conviction that the owner 
of such a name, with or without the red 
umbrella that must certainly be the 
symbol of his rank, was inherently 
ludicrous. Nor was it by any means 
necessary to go so far afield as Ulubulu- 
land for amusement. The French in my 


ee a born Little Englander like 








day had ceased to be primarily frog- 
eaters, but one had only to travel 
through their country and listen to the 
shouting and the ringing of bells that 
attended the shunting of a train at 
Dijon in the early hours, to marvel 
that so unstable a people could run a 
railway at all. I recall my astonishment 
at learning, in the mid-twenties, that 
the Hungarians played table tennis, and 
played it rather well. A certain Z. 
Mechlovits won our Men’s Singles at 
that time and a Miss Mednyanszky had 
the impertinence, in the Ladies’ Singles, 
to beat as fine an old Anglo-Saxon 
name as Gubbins. (How typically 
foreign that predilection for so weird a 
letter as Z! Remrnember King Zog, who 
came from somewhere down that way?) 
There were also Malaysians, if I 
remember rightly, who excelled at 
badminton, and of course some pretty 
odd names with a Mohammedan or 
Egyptian ring cropped up in small 
paragraphs about squash rackets. But 
by and large foreigners had enough 
sense of proportion to confine them- 
selves to what may be called without 
disrespect the fringe games. One heard 
nothing in those days about the neat 
footwork of the Uruguayans; Uruguay 
was an incredibly improbable place 
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“The long journey must have tired him out, children.” 


only visited by drunken captains of 
tramp steamers and intrepid explorers 
like Mr. Peter Fleming. 

When the Finns started winning 
middle and long-distance races one 
could put it down to the fact that 
running was probably their only means 
of getting about. 

All this, or nearly all, has gone. The 
Ulubulus of to-day turn up nightly on 
my screen, at ease, impeccably suited, 
full of wise saws and modern instances. 
If they have left an umbrella in the 
studio cloakroom, one can be sure it is 
black, neatly rolled and without religious 
significance. “The economic viability 


” 


of my country,” they tell me, “is a 
prerequisite for the establishment of a 
truly independent democracy on western 
lines, with modifications to suit local 
conditions; and that in turn calls for the 
integration within the social complex of 
all those, irrespective of race, creed or 
colour, possessed of what my colleague 
Mr. Bubu has called an ‘adaptability 
quotient’ sufficiently advanced...” As 
the gentle flow of words rolls over me I 
find it impossible to sustain a position 
of splendid insularity. Even Sir Henry 
Curtis, addressed in such terms in his 
own language, might have paused an 
instant from sharpening his axe. The 
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absurdity of this most foreign of 
foreigners is not apparent. Indeed it is 
his interviewer, of my own race and 
blood, who is the more likely to excite 
derision with his solemnly nervous mien, 
his probing questions (so skilfully 
answered or parried), his immense air 
of detachment from the blundering mis- 
deeds of his own countrymen. One 
cannot help wondering what sort of a 
fist he would make of it if he had to 
say “economic viability” in Tamil or 
Urdu. Long before he has reached the 
time-honoured pay-off “‘Mr. Ulubulu, 
thank you very much,” there is no 
doubt which of the two is the laughter- 
raiser. 

Soon afterwards a pretty Japanese 
girl, introduced by some ass with the 
outlandish name of Gubbins, appears 
on the screen to talk about her ride 
round the world on a scooter. Observe 
that I am now so familiar with the 
Japanese that I can pick out a pretty 
one. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago she 
would simply have looked extraordinarily 
Japanese. 

All this is really no more than a 
preamble to explain why it is that the 
Chinese exert upon me so strong a 
fascination. Alone among the nations 
of the world they have kept their 
distance, remained implacably remote 
and foreign. They do not constantly 
assault me in my own sitting room with 
talk of “industrial reorganisation” and 
“social motivation”; if they are seen 
there at all it is through the horrified 
eyes of Mr. Dimbleby, behaving biz- 
arrely in great numbers. They do not, 
like the Koreans, destroy my image of 
them by entering golf competitions. 
Their leaders remain utterly inscrutable, 
so many Fu-Manchus without benefit 
of an Oxford degree. They have a 
horror of flies, which at one time 
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threatened to outnumber them, and 
derive their ideas of the British from 
rare visitors like the Dean of Canterbury 
and Lord Montgomery, who look 
exactly alike to them. 

This satisfactory foreignness of the 
Chinese, upon which I now draw when 
momentarily doubtful of the exclusive- 
ness of being British, was well brought 
home to me when I read the other day 
a report that Pekin was buying half a 
dozen Vickers Viscount turbo-prop air- 
liners. The main body of officials and 
technicians, my newspaper said, was 
now on the way home, “but a delega- 
tion from the Rolls-Royce aero engines 
division is still in Pekin, and is believed 
to be completing the negotiation of the 
sale of spare parts.” 

Lolls-Loyce in Pekin! If it had been 
any other part of the world I should 
not have batted an eyelid. My insu- 
larity is now so far broken down that I 
can readily picture a turbo-prop deal in 
Rangoon or among the Dyaks. But a 
party of executives from Derby negoti- 
ating about spare parts in Pekin still 
approaches the unimaginable. I see 
a row of yellow-robed mandarins 
gravely fingering a curiously shaped 
piece of piping, perhaps designed to by- 
pass heated gases to the rear of the 
compression chamber, if that is what 
happens. I see the head of the British 
delegation explaining, with ample 
gestures, that they will need a couple 
of dozen of those, to be on the safe side, 
at around £1,500 a pair. But I cannot 
get any kind of picture of the actual 
negotiation. How does one negotiate 
with anyone as inscrutable as my idea 
of a Chinese turbo-prop spare part 
negotiator obstinately continues to be? 
How do you get abreast of his mental 
processes, when you remember that, 
whatever spoken language he ulti- 
mately uses, he is thinking in Chinese, 
and that the word he thinks of for that 
piece of piping almost certainly begins 
with a letter shaped like an unfinished 
game of noughts-and-crosses with a 
roof on top? I suppose it all works out 
in the end, as long as you remember to 
sign the completed contract at the top 
of the first page instead of at the 
bottom of the last. One ought to be 
able to realise that the Chinese, even 
when negotiating, are probably as 
normal, as pin-striped, as British as any 
Turk or Pakistani. 

But I can’t, and I don’t want to. 
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None but the Brave 


President Kennedy has created a new medal to be awarded for 
gallantry in the Cold War. 


OWEVER bravely earned they may be, there’s 
A comic element in gongs when worn: 
The chaps with lots look like commissionaires; 
The single ones seem tiny and forlorn. 
And now another twist—a medal for 
Gallantry in a war that’s not a war. 


Yet, at some future feast, a general 
Will sit beside a fluffy little bit. 
She’ll ask “What’s that one for?” And he’ll recall 
The splendid times of youth, and finger it 
And, smiling through his white moustache, declare 
“That was when war was really war, my dear.” 
— PETER DICKINSON 
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It is no use complaining that 
waits are not as goodas they used 
to be. Like another Victorian 
institution, they never were. 














“Goop Krnc WuHart’s-’ IS-NAME LOOKED OUT, DOING THE 
LAMBETH WALK. O1!’ 
December 21 1938. 
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THE SEEDING TWENTIES by Gwyn Thomas 
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2 SCALPING PARTY 


OU will have heard of Eifion Pawley but not under 

, that name. He has just been given an acting award. 

For twenty years he did good work in horror films, 
underlining the darker phases of fright with his thin, sensitive, 
cautious face. At the moment when the newly assembled 
monster or revived mummy appears, out from some corner 
comes Eifion, his skin paler than lilies with panic and his 
eyes inches ahead of his nose. Consternation shading into 
terror, that was his speciality. And now, with the taste in 
fun becoming more sombre, Eifion has emerged as a sort of 
comedian. You may have seen his last film. In it Eifion is 
a scientist on the mad side and a choral conductor. He 
fosters a breed of musical mutant with two heads which will 
double the volume of the singing while cutting down on 
transport costs. 

I know something of how his gift began to flower. It was 
in the summer of 1927. In Meadow Prospect, currency had 
practically ceased to run, and our sense of social exile was so 
acute that we were surprised to learn, through such oracles 
as the papers and the wireless, that there were still organs of 
government in London looking grave and going through the 
movements. 

So we lost no chance of saving a few coppers. When a 
young neighbour of ours, Colenso Barnes, got himself a 
second-hand hair clipper with a view to training himself for 
professional status, we went instantly to him for a free clip. 
He operated his practice in the lane behind his house. He sat 
his clients down on a thick, squarish armchair, which upset 
all those who had seen films with a Sing Sing background. 

Colenso was no stylist. He offered one type of crop only. 
It was called “the kronje” after some otherwise forgotten 
Boer leader, who had worn his hair forbiddingly close to the 
skull. Colenso would start at the brow and keep mowing 
until he met cloth at the back. In rush periods he would 


often remove the whole eyebrow from the lower type of 
forehead. Colenso’s “‘kronje-cut” became a mark of bold- 
ness and virility and in our part of Meadow Prospect we 
padded about like renegade monks, keeping our heads low 
as if wishing to flaunt our defiant bareness. 

The one customer Colenso would have liked to get into his 
chair was Eifion Pawley. Eifion had deep, wavy, silken hair 
that was the pride of his parents. They were poor but 
fancied a bit of elegance, and Eifion’s mop was about the 
only bit of panache left to them. They had made it clear 
to Eifion that if he ever allowed himself to get within business 
reach of Colenso’s clipper they would shoot Colenso and dis- 
inherit Eifion. Eifion took to darting away in panic every 
time he saw Colenso with the clipper in his hand and Colenso, 
in turn, got into a way of staring at Eifion’s sheeny crown with 
a kind of sad lust. 

The barer we became the more devoted were Eifion’s 
parents to preserving the integrity of their son’s hair. ‘They 
would not even allow him to be gently trimmed by the town’s 
one surviving professional barber. His blue-black waves 
started bushing out at back and sides like a monstrous wig. 
Sewell the Sotto offered him the lead in a juvenile cantata 
he had written about Samson and Delilah, but Eifion’s 
parents pulled him out of the cast as soon as they had seen 
the end of the script. When Eifion walked among us he 
looked like the last unscathed paim tree on a fire-gutted atoll. 

One afternoon I sat on the hillside near Colenso. He was 
fingering his clipper and staring at Eifion, who had started 
up the slope towards us and had turned tail back to the 
valley bed at the sight of Colenso. ‘‘He doesn’t know it,” 
said Colenso, “but that head of his is ripening towards me 
like a fruit ripens towards the sun.”’ 

At about this time Eifion and Colenso fell in love. Between 
the two girls concerned there was an odd link. Both their 
fathers were among the darker tassels on the depressed 
fringe of Meadow Prospect’s religious life. ‘Their names 
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“You go and ask him... 
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“I think we shall have to put Brother Nicholas back on book illustration,” 
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~ were Selwyn Sutro and Meurig Minns, and they were the 
saddest-faced men ever seen off the stage. They often 
marched up and down the High Street with sandwich boards 
bearing minatory slogans, of which the lightest and merriest 
was: “When sin freezes the hub, the wheel will stop.” 

Colenso was in love with Muriel, the daughter of Minns. 
Both Minns and Sutro regarded Colenso as a pest, a man 
whose fleshliness and flippancy should have brought a daily 
bolt upon his head. His activities as a barber, his curriculum 
of shearing, which had the place looking like a prison yard, 
they regarded as natural and acceptable, something which 
would have a special part to play in helping the world on to 
its imminent burning. Minns had told Muriel that if he 
were to catch her with Colenso he would give a pre-arranged 
signal to his friend, Sutro, and they would fix Colenso between 
their rushing sandwich boards hard and flat. He had invited 
her to watch them practise this routine with the boards and 
she had warned Colenso to lie low. 

Sutro was much less violent towards Eifion, who was too 
young to be considered as a serious sexual menace. There 
was also a hint of the desperately penitential about Eifion’s 
uncut hair that made an appeal to Sutro, who believed that 
with doom about an hour off and winding itself up to strike, 
haircuts were an impertinence. All the same Eifion had 
come hurtling down the lane behind Sutro’s home more than 
once with Sutro close behind him, travelling fast and threaten- 
ing to fell him if he caught him hanging around his daughter 
again. 

The situation brought Eifion and Colenso much closer. 
They were sitting one evening on the small stone bridge over 
the brook at the top of Meadow Prospect, and talking about 
the curious jest that made it possible on one earth for genuine 
affection to exist alongside such loveless and dangerous loons 
as Sutro and Minns. 

Then Eifion’s face started to darken. “I’m not getting 
anywhere with Sheila,” he said. “I think she’s cooling 
towards me. Sutro’s reading out tracts to Sheila or putting 
something in her porridge. She’s cooling.” 

“Tt’s your hair,” said Colenso. “‘With that great dome 
of hair you’re carrying about there’s an effeminate look 
about you. More than effeminate. Since that traveller 
came around buying hair at so much the hank, there’s not a 
woman in Meadow who could come within an ounce of the 
amount you are wearing. Allow me to shorten you by about 
three inches all round and you could approach Sheila with a 
much bolder air. What’s more, since Sheila’s had that short 
bob, she told me herself, she feels lost when you cuddle. 
When she brings her face close to yours she feels as if she’s 
vanishing into a thicket. And that’s no good for love or 
anything else. So just come down to my chair and let me 
have a go.” 

It took Colenso a week to break down Eifion’s resistance. 
And one Sunday afternoon, when Eifion’s parents were off on 
a whole day’s evangelical jaunt up the valley, Eifion took his 
place shyly and with several articulate reservations in Colenso’s 
chair. 

It was just after tea-time and the Sunday evening’s quiet 
had a jagged edge. We were uneasy as we grouped our- 
selves around Eifion, and there was a note of doom in 
Colenso’s -gesture as he unfurled a clean cloth to drape 
around Eifion’s shoulders. The sunlight was grey and 
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autumn went trembling up and down the lane. We knew 
why we were disquieted. The night before Colenso had 
been brooding about Muriel Minns, had drunk two gills of 
cider at ‘The Celt Betrayed,” and then gone to stand outside 
the back door of Meurig Minns, roaring with passion and 
demanding an end to puritans and perverts. Minns had 
come to a window and thrown things at Colenso, but his aim 
had been bad and Colenso nimble. Under cover of the con- 
fusion Muriel had crept out to be with Colenso. Minns had 
discovered them and throughout the whole morning of the 
Sabbath morrow, Meadow had been full of long statements 
by Sutro and Minns that they would act on behalf of God 
against Colenso before the sun was down. 

Colenso was pale as he limbered up his clipper finger. 
His eyes kept moving to the top and the bottom of the lane. 
We were sorry about this. We would have been glad if he 
could have concentrated all his vision and care on Eifion, who 
was getting jumpier by the minute. Just one word of 
encouragement and he would have been out from under 
Colenso’s cloth and headed for home. “Now don’t forget 
what you said, Col, a nice quiet, moderate trim. Just 
enough to make me look virile. Just the merest touch of the 
clipper for goodness sake. None of the shearing that gives 
such a squat, squalid look to the rest of these boys.” 

“Don’t worry, Eif,” we all said. ‘‘Colenso’s touch will 
be like a feather. You won’t feel the metal. Just enough 
off back and sides to bring your face into view. You’re too 
much in the shadow now. A girl like Sheila wants to gaze, 
not peer.” 

Then there was a buzz of sound from the bottom of the 
lane. Minns and Sutro came into view followed by a small 
cloud of voters wishing to pass the time before evening chapel 
or discouraged from going up the hillside by the threat of 
rain. There were also a few, standing close to Sutro and 
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“For heaven’s sake, stop that tapping!” 


Minns, hostile to Colenso and his slashing, aquiline style, 
who were egging the two prophets on to unreasonable acts. 
Sutro and Minns were wearing the long, heavy type of 
sandwich board they favoured for statements of the blacker 
sort, and their progress up the lane was slow and deliberate. 
Of the two, Minns was a little faster and we watched the print 
on his board grow clearer. It was a mixture of eye-test and 
siege. 
“Stand ycur ground, Colenso,” we said. “Just carry on 
with your trimming of Eifion and stare them down.” 
Colenso got to work with the clipper. He started its 
journey, not resting lightly on the surface of the hair as he 
had promised, but hard and sternly on the skin of Eifion’s 
neck. Eifion was too absorbed to notice, and leaned nervously 
forward in the chair as if wishing to hasten the climax of the 
encounter. Colenso did not once look down at Eifion’s 
head. The clipper mounted to Eifion’s crown and followed 
straight on down to the brow, leaving a broad, staring furrow. 
I tried to pull Colenso’s sleeve and remind him of his vow to 
use only a light touch with Eifion. When I drew his attention 
to what he had done he grunted an apology and started his 
clipper again. He traversed exactly the same route. When 
I told him that he might as well spread the ruin now that he 
had made such a good start, he gave me a look so blank I 
could see that all his thoughts were on Muriel and Minns. 
Sutro and Minns came to stand on either side of the chair. 
They were beating their boards to a rhythm similar to that 
which usually acts as a prelude to butchery in jungle films. 
Sutro looked hard at Eifion’s head, now looking like that of a 
badger with the bald furrow white and plain as a Spanish 
road through the high hedges of blue-black hair. 
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Sutro nodded his approval of the way that Eifion looked 
and muttered that it was just the thing to keep the young 
modest. He even shook Eifion by the hand and told him 
he could call around and see his daughter any time he felt 
the impulse. Colenso was now beginning to smile, thinking 
that Minns and Sutro had entered into some new urbane 
phase, and that the danger to him had passed. He made a 
few gay gestures with his clipper and pointing at Eifion’s 
head said: “Now I’ll shear this boy’s bush into a better 
proportion.” And he pursed his lips to suggest that he was 
going to put a subtlety into this job of which we grossly 
shorn elements would never have thought him capable. 

He was an inch away from Eifion’s head when Sutro and 
Minns charged. If Colenso at that moment had not stepped 
back to get Ejifion’s hair into better perspective and his 
thoughts about it into a more artistic froth, he would have 
finished up as part of the punctuation in the slogans of Minns 
and Sutro. The sandwich boards and the heads of their 
wearers met with a bang that left Sutro and Minns a little 
concussed. They swayed about in a brief coma and seemed 
glad to be there. 
jog in pursuit of Colenso, who was already at the top of the 
lane. 

By now Eifion realised what Colenso had done to his hair. 
He was running his finger up and down the furrow as if it 
were an old wound. We tried to comfort him. 

“It’s dramatic, Eifion. It’s like looking up Cheddar 
Gorge or something.” 

“It’s fine, boy. You remember Magwa, that chief we saw 
in that film about the Mohicans. You are him, boy. Spitting 
image.” 

Eifion got up from his chair. “I’ve got to go home for 
my cap,” he said in the voice that was later to become famous 
in the cinema when Eifion was asking the monster not to 
choke him there and then. “And if my father doesn’t get 
nosey about it I’ll keep it on for the next six months.” 

We followed Eifion home. He was making an extreme 
effort to cover the whole furrow with his arms. He looked 
deformed. 





It took them several seconds to set off ata ~ 
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Near his home we were met by one of his neighbours, a 
man of a roguish and free-thinking type. He was chuckling 
to himself. Even after he had seen Eifion’s hair-cut he kept 
on chuckling. And after our experiences with Sutro and 
Minns we felt that neither side in the conflict of faith and 
detachment inspired us with much confidence. 

“‘T’ve just seen your father,” he told Eifion. 

“He’s up the valley,” said Eifion, ‘ worshipping.” 

‘“‘No, he’s not. ‘The preacher this morning was a scorcher. 
He had your father sitting so hard against the chapel seat he 
could feel the varnish burning his leg. He was taken dizzy 
and he got up and said he was on the verge of some vision 
that would clear up practically every doubt now kennelled 
and snarling in our midst. He was taken out and given three 
glasses of hot mint-extract, your mother thinking that all this 
talk indicated some crucial bout of wind. He landed home 
an hour ago. He’s in the kitchen looking as if he’s been hit 
by a meteor.” 

We went up the gully that flanked Eifion’s house. The 
dark had come and the kitchen curtains had been drawn. 
Through a chink we saw Eifion’s father staring at the fire, 
looking just as he had been described. He had his hand 
raised as if ready to block the oncoming of some too brilliant 
light. Eifion took one look and said he’d rather flee there 
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and then and take a chance on Patagonia. We opened the 
door and pushed him in. He still had his arm curved 
defensively over his head. 

We learned later that Eifion’s father, at that very instant, 
was about to make his revelation: that God had now finished 
his first total survey and was going to put some definite mark 
on those he considered mainly responsible for our long- 
distance distemper. Then in came Eifion, crouched, his face 
hidden. The howl his father gave sent Eifion’s arm leaping 
towards the latch and the furrow came into full view. 

For the next hour Sutro, Minns, Colenso, Eifion and his 
father went orbiting around Meadow Prospect, joined 
vaguely now and then by people who believed in pursuit on 
any terms as a salutary ethic. Then a weary wisdom fell 
upon the whole contingent and they trooped pacifically into 
Tasso’s Coffee Tavern, where they all had an iced cordial 
apiece from Tasso, who was against haste and fanaticism. 

After his fourth delighted sip at the cordial, Minns turned 
to Colenso and said that Colenso was now free to do as he 
wished. What Minns meant was that he had now given up 
the moral ghost and was inviting Colenso to do as he pleased 
with his daughter. But Colenso took it the wrong way and 
sheared off the rest of Eifion’s hair that very evening. 

Next Week : It Figures 





“A Merry Christmas, Humphries.” 
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Does he/she “protest too 
¢ much?” Cushpants are the 
answer. Quilted, flock-filled, 
fully tested by leading actress, 
recommended by 96 of the 
Committee of 100. Cushpants 
defy the coldest pavement but 
give nc tell-tale bulge. 
From 5 gns. 


Ideal for the meat-shy man. An 
electric carver with instantaneous 
blade-whir. Correct cut of meat 
guaranteed to land safely on your 
plate at last. 


















Even a ioved one can become Pp 
unbearably smug. The answer 
is to give him a chic “Penance” 
hair shirt. Available at leading 
Knightsbridge stores in three 
degrees of acerbity. From 64 gns. 


Motoristists ! 
Give yoma 
Bakhutgend 
ordinaryg Bal 
contemp@fron 
your camertal 





include #nor 
“*Mad L@, etc 
finish. ith s 


£5 I5s. 





Never been stopped in the street by 
Whicker or Robertson? Bad luck. But the 
“Definitely” LP series will bring them 
right into your own home. They ask the 
questions, you give the answers from the 
scintillating script provided. With practice 
you can improvise your own replies. 42/6 
each, with plastic mock-microphone. Live near an airporgson’ 
Transformajet @traf 
into music, by sclegs. | 
others hear the scrigines 
are revelling in selfm 
Lady or The Rebjacc 
to age and choice. fs. 
4 not buy two and gé 




















We all know about plastic flowers, 
but have you thought of planting your 
allotment with plastic vegetables? 
Astonish your neighbours. Sample 
prices: lettuces 2 gns. a dozen; 
runner beans 6d. a yard. 
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q Abstract sculpture may be beyond 
your means, but Beachcombers Inc. 
offer genuine selected salt-water- 
bleached driftwood gleaned from 
cove and lagoon by holiday-making 
art critics. They also have a 
magnificent range of ‘‘ Henrimore”’ 
pebbles. 
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Keep with it, and buya » ’ 
Beatnik doll. Complete iyi, 
staring eyes and matted 
ir. Will say “Like Crazy, 
Man”’ when squeezed. 

| for go-ahead daughters. 


Keep with it footwise! Wéinkle- 
pickers last year, square toes 

this, what next?. No need to spend 
pounds every time the fashion 
changes if you own a Hepwear 
Shoe-construction Kit. Eight 
different toe-caps, three different 
uppers and three different heels, 
making 72 different styles of shoe 
yours to command. [2 gns. 





ts! Motorists! 
a Beeslington’s 
ndently of the 
Bakhute emits a 


aking. Tones 
ort,” “*Snarl,” 


lad Lq@etc. Chromium 
sh. ith self-amplifier, 

15s. ww 
: 

: AY No home is complete without a 

m fully-automatic Magimaster. 

“The Ultimate in Gadgets.” Still 

a bargain at £85. 

nirpof@son’ s 
jet Bcraft noises 
ia . White Stuck again? 
e scrines, you 
in selfm My Fair 
Retfaccording down the side. 
oice. Bis. Why Supporters. 
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q For your Brutalist friends, 
their own modern street 
lamp. Enquire at your 
local council for prices. 


4a Fur-covered chessmen. 
For winter play—in mink 60 
gns, silver fox 25 gns, 
nutria 15 gns. Only from 
Statusports of Bond Street. 


Why not give him his own 
Common Market walking stick? Em- 
blems of various countries neatly engraved 
Useful for hitting non- 
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Think it looks sissy to drive in 
a safety-belt? Enjoy security 
and dash with Nobility 
Belts—precise facsimiles of 





the sashes of the major orders 
of chivalry. Sam Brownes also 
available if you want to 
strike a quieter note. From £8. 


A must to-day, the tiny but 
efficient Tellijam. Touch the 
switch on the vest-pocket-size 
mechanism and any TV picture 
within 15 feet breaks up with 
interference. For home use, 








when your family’s favourite 
programme threatens to cur- 
tail a reminiscence; and par- 
ticularly for use in the home of 





CHRISTMAS SHOPPING GUIDE 


a host or hostess who invites 


you for social intercourse 
and offers Panorama. Only 
£3 16s. 6d. 


Christmas Books 


The Hundred Best Nervous 
Breakdowns. Edited by 
Edgar Lustgarten. (Psychi- 
atric Press, 25/-) 


The Oxford Book of Oaths and 
Curses. Edited by Frank 
Norman. (OUP, 42/-) 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Picture- 
book of Politics, by R. A. 
Butler, with drawings by 


Sir Winston Churchill. 
(Conservative Central 
Office, 12/6) 


Six Feet Under: the Memoirs 
of a Mortician. By Patrick 


J. Diggin. (Downe and 
Downe, 16/-) 

My Pony’s Birthday. My 
Pony’s Best Friend. My 


Pony’s Wedding. My Pony’s 
Coronary. By Lucy Cud- 
weller. (“My Pony” Series 
—Snaffle and Bitt, 7/6 
each) 


Quips from a Coroner’s Court. 
By Abel Doome. (Plan- 
chette and Ouija, 18/-) 


Pornography for Beginners. By 
Helen Sneyd (Kiddibooks, 
10/6) 


Wit and Wisdom of Harold 
Macmillan. (Glossop, 25/-) 


The Businessman’s Common- 
Market Phrasebook of 
Noncomittal Statements. 
(Chandos Press, £4 4s. Od.) 


KAHKAKKKK K 





For the man whose watch is so 
perfect that he can never tell 
whether it’s still going—the 
Crescendo Tick Amplifier. 
Saves hours of worry. From £3. 


Is he a barrister? Lucky him, 
because now at last you can 
give him a transistorised 
wig, so that he can listen to 





his favourite programmes 
during medical evidence, sum- 
mings-up, etc. At Harrods, 
from 20 gns. 


Tired of the dog making off 
with your slippers? Then why 
not give him his own this 
Christmas? Range of colours 
in soft suéde. Can be fitted 
with hob-nails for the burglar 
conscious dog. 
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New in the Aerospray range: 
Spray-in wines. (Cyril Ray 
says ‘‘ The atomisation empha- 
sises the nose and increases 
the effects of the alcohol. 
The Burgundy is particularly 
inoffensive.’’) 

Antikit. The only sure 
kitten repellent. How often 
have you accepted kittens as 
gifts, forgetting that the tricksy 
bundles will grow into splen- 
etic adults? Spray Antikit 
round your house and you can 
accept gratefully, confident 
that one sniff of the stuff will 
send the creatures high-tailing 
it back where they came from. 
Rustic odours. Spray these 
round your flat and enjoy the 
amenities of a country cottage 
without its inconveniences. 
Range includes “Bonfire,” 
“Compost,” “*Grassmowings,” 
etc. 

Porridge. A twin-pack. Spray 
A into your bowl, leave to 
oxygenate for two minutes and 
spray B on top. The resulting 
chemical reaction both soldi- 
fies and heats the mixture. 
Experiment will give you the 
consistency you like. Fortnum 
& Jackson's, 8/6. 


Camembert. Guaranteed 
ripe. Saves all that spreading. 


Also available in Brie. Any 
grocers, 6/-. 
Fitted covers. Two fl 


revitalise an 


canisters will 
average sofa. 
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THE CARDS 
Some Display Tips 


bound to put them on show. To draw them half out 

of the envelope muttering “Who the devil are Betty 
and Fred?” and put them on the fire will strike his social 
prestige a death-blow when guests drop in and see his cold, 
bare walls—apart from the sad loss to nationwide hospital 
patients who, surprisingly, are supposed to derive great 
comfort from having their beds weighed down with expres- 
sions of goodwill between complete strangers. The very 
least he can do is to have them thrown at random on a silver 
tray in the hall, with a card from some titled friend uppermost, 
and at the next stage he can still retain the general air of 
carelessness by propping them about the furniture. However, 
once even this elementary form of display is indulged in the 
card-as-status-symbol gets a toehold: what is to occupy the 
star position on the mantelpiece clock: the biggest and costliest 
exhibit, two hundred square inches of a rare Canaletto 
reproduced from the private collection of a Duke, but in fact 
conveying the greetings of the West Hartlepool Chamber of 
Trade, or a fourpenny robin extorted from a_ baronet 
acquaintance by your own personally printed full-colour 
photograph of the Palace of Westminster from London 
River? 

Such problems of invidious grading can be solved to some 
degree by the increasingly popular paper-clipped on coloured 
tapes method, but only if cards are clipped in strict order of 
arrival, with no last minute re-sitings of those from Admirals, 
MPs or TV celebrities which, when the tape is finally secured 
to the picture rail by its top end, prove to hang out of sight 
behind the sideboard. Leave them as they are. A well-briefed 
wife will always pipe up “Where’s the card from the Dimble- 
bys, darling?”’—and the casual reply “Behind the sideboard” 


Fee: the most ardent hater of Christmas cards feels 





“Do you want it?—1t’s a Christmas card with a snow scene of 


a woman at a cottage door and a robin on a Yule log.” 
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does more in the end than if the thing had been given the 
grand piano to itself with special lighting. 

The great difficulty with all card display is the fact that 
guests have to be presented with either the outside or the 
inside. Much painstaking greetings poetry therefore goes 
unread, sacrificed to highly-coloured groups of snowbound 
waits in Regency hats with appliquéd frosting: only the most 
literary recipient can bring himself to fold the card inside 
out and expose a quatrain beginning “Only to wish you the 
old, old wish, Now festive days draw nigh,” etc. But there 
is one compromise, i.e. the festoon or string hanging laterally 
across the room: drop your cards on this (if popular, these), 
and visitors free of rheumatism in the neck muscles can from a 
strategic position, and swaying an upward look slightly from 
side to side, take in the picture and the greeting simultaneously. 
The snag with the festoon is draughts, as a sharply opened door 
will shunt the cards along the string into an ugly and meaning- 
less congestion, the larger cards engulfing the smaller and 
playing havoc with that at-a-glance impression of sheer 
numbers which is the whole object of any system of card display. 

Whether or not the universal and perennial threat not to 
send any cards this time will really take effect this year it is too 
early to say. If it does, many of us will be facing a dis- 
quieting moral problem. Are we or are we not entitled to 
swell the reduced numbers by filling the gaps with last 
year’s? And talking of moral problems, the fact that we still 
have last year’s shows (a) that we have no proper feelings 
towards people in hospital at the goodwill season, and 
(b) that all our remarks, at the goodwill season, about the 
—— Christmas card racket are incompetent, irrelevant and 
immaterial. —J. B. BOOTHROYD 


Greetings Round the Year 


4 | NHIS year I got my first Christmas card on November 
28th, the only time, incidentally, that it has ever 
arrived before my first carol-singer. It was from 

Kenya, from my old comrade-in-arms . Lance-Corporal 

(retired) Kimungoi arap Chesire, and it wished me, besides 

the conventional Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, 

Freedom, or rather Fredom. I suppose it really wished 





Freedom to Corporal Kimungoi rather than to me, but 
anyway that is what was written, in his hand, on the card. 

I thought it strange to be getting Christmas cards in 
November, until I reflected that the Christmas festival has 
no special significance to Kimungoi, whose religion was 
entered on his AB 64 as “Pagan.” I am not very well up in 
the religious beliefs of the Nandi, but I understand they have 
a considerable respect for two deities called Ilet-ne-mie and 
Ilet-ne-ya, which mean The Good Thunder and The Bad 
Thunder. Neither of these divinities appears on the card; it 
shows with commendable detachment a pride of lions in the 
Athi Game Reserve. 

But why should I expect Kimungoi to send me his lions 
on December 25th? As far as I remember, when we were 
liberating Abyssinia together from the hateful yoke of the 
Italians, his celebrations of Christmas were entirely cursory. 
They probably amounted to not going on parade on that day, 
and perhaps getting something extra in the rations. On the 
other hand, it is very likely that on November 28th Ilet-ne-mie 
and Ilet-ne-ya did something of tremendous import, such as 
striking down a podo tree in the District Commissioner’s 
garden at Kapsabet. 

Now that the influence of what we still call, with a wry 
smile, Western civilisation is slackening rather, I suppose the 
date of Christmas-card Day will become more flexible alto- 
gether. Many an African businessman would rather sacrifice 
a sheep than join in a psalm, and I see no logical reason why 
he should observe our date for his seasonal good wishes. 
Father Christmas, after all, is a white man, and unlikely to be 
any more welcome in, say, Ghana than Mr. George Gale of 
the Daily Express. Come to that, robins in Africa are not so 
common either, though perhaps they are just as common as 
reindeer in Great Britain. Mailcoaches have never really been 
a feature of the Egyptian scene; and as for snow, any snow 
that gained a foothold on the title of a Christmas Number in 
Arabia would be a portent every bit as miraculous as a star 
in the east. 

So if I read the signs aright, we are in for a general re- 
distribution of postal greetings. Next year my greetings from 
Kenya, if I get any, will be timed to arrive on the anniversary 
of Jomo Kenyatta’s release from prison. If any of my friends 
in Ghana are still at liberty, they will, I hope, send me a card 
(hippopotamus with snow on it) on Ghana Independence 
Day. Freddie Orozco in the Philippines will celebrate 
MacArthurmas Day with a card showing Father MacArthur 
in a red robe and white beard steering a golden landing-craft 
into a silver harbour. 

Come to that, we may see signs of a similar trend nearer 
home as well. I don’t see why all our resident minorities 
should slavishly conform to our practices if they don’t coin- 
cide with their own. There’s something rather blasphemous, 
as a matter of fact, in a greeting from a self-acclaimed atheist 
that reads “With ‘il good wishes for Christmas — Peace on 
Earth and Goodwill to Men.” If he wants me to rejoice in 
anyone’s birth, it should be Charles Bradlaugh’s, and his 
card should reach me on or about September 26th. 

It is a development I shall be glad of, I must say. For one 
thing it will be possible to exhibit my cards without recourse 
to these ghastly erections of string and sticky tape; for another, 
it will ease the load on the Post Office without reducing its 
income. — B. A. YOUNG 
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CARD INDE} 


WHAT SORT OF CARDS WILL THEY SEND? 
senders. Below, the sent. 


Opposit | 


1. 


The Business Card At least 12” 8’, stout materials, fu 


colour. From the Pachyderm Building Development Co., Ltd. 





WisHING You A” 
H iy! CHRIST™As | : 


2. The Super-slick, 
Semi-sick, Must-be-with- 

it Card Bottoms-up at all costs, 
from “Bunty”, ex-hoofer, now 
saleswoman at superior, 
non-pornographic Charing Cross 
Road bookshop, part-time 
receptionist amateur art 
exhibitions, Guildhall. Circulated 
to host of emphatically non- 
square girl-friends. 





3.  Traditional- sentimental 
Card From Him: (‘“Robbie”, 

in Publicity. Tweed hats at 
weekends; reads Hemingway, 

lan Fleming, Beaverbrook Press) 
And Her: (On six committees. 
Favours the daily cold bath, sensible 
shoes and flogging). 


4, 


Graphic Artist’s Personal Card Annual design problem & 
yet again to impress artist friends and clients in advertising. Hopes to get 
“Graphis’ one day. Once more he’s sworn that he’ll send shop cards next 











i 
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And I Quote 


By J. B. 


T’S too early to say, at this stage, 
I whether I’m going to attack Mr. 
Macmillan or the Oxford Diction- 

ary of Quotations. Anyway I’m in a 
fighting mood, so perhaps they’d both 
better stand back. How is it, I’d like to 
know, that of all the words spoken by 
the first of my targets not one appears 
in the second? As a matter of fact the 
Macs are poorly represented altogether 
in these distinguished columns, and 
that’s including the Mcs but leaving 
out Macaulay. Surprisingly enough 
they ’ve got Joe McCarthy in there, and 
what he said, apparently, was ‘You 
made me love you, I didn’t want to do 
it.” I don’t think it could have been 
the same man. ‘Then George Mac- 
donald said “‘Where did you come 
from, baby dear? Out of the everywhere 
into here.’’ And Sir James Mackintosh 
said ‘‘A frivolous work of polished idle- 
ness,” which has an incomplete ring to 
me, and would go better with a main verb. 
Nothing at all from Harold Mac- 
millan, however, and I therefore venture 


BOOTHROYD 


to refer responsible parties at the 
Oxford University Press to The Times 
of last Saturday week. “But Mr. 
Macmillan was in a grave as well as a 
gay mood,” said a report of his speech 
at Eastbourne; not that this is the bit 
I’m talking about: I just throw it in to 
show that in the view of The Times man 
gaiety had occurred three lines earlier 
in his dispatch where the Prime 
Minister was quoted as saying to the 
spellbound members of the Export 
Council for Europe: ‘Gentlemen prefer 
blondes but diplomats always leak.” 

If the Oxford D. of Q. likes to make 
a start now, and drop the Prime 
Minister into his rightful slot between 
Norman Macleod* and Leonard Mc- 
Nally** this seems to be an_ ideal 
remark to make it with. Ideal I mean, 
of course, from their point of view. It 
has precisely the elusive flavour, the 
air of having said something so good 
that the ordinary reader feels it’s a bit 


*‘*Courage, brother! do not stumble.’ 
***< Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.” 


’ 
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beyond his flimsy intelligence. In this 
it would chime in admirably with 
remarks made by earlier statesmen and 
whisked into commemorative print. 
Look at Gladstone. I suppose it’s safe 
to say—though perhaps a little reckless 
—that he said more things than even 
the present incumbent, and even he 
only got nine of them into the hall of 
fame. However if people are still 
asking what he said in 1881 there it is, 
on record. He said “The resources of 
civilisation are not yet exhausted.” It 
was at a banquet in Leeds. And it 
wasn’t the first good thing he’d thrown 
off either. As long as two years before 
he’d spoken at Dalkeith, and the 
Oxford talent scout was there, quick to 
jot it down. “Out of the range,” said 
the GOM, “of practical politics.” And 
there it stands to-day for all to see, 
and admire, and wonder why. The 
absence once more of the main verb is 
significant, perhaps doubly so as there 
isn’t a verb of any kind. I’ve tried 
saying this to myself, and I find it best 
when spoken with a scornful wave of 
the arm and a preliminary “Pah!”— 
and preferably in answer to a question 
of some kind such as ‘What about 
threepence off the income tax?” or 
“Why don’t we send a gunboat to 
Afghanistan?” But it still seems odd 
to me that it should have been picked 
out from a whole speech, let alone 
from more than half a_century’s 
political pronouncements. 

I’m beginning to wonder, in fact 


“Do I make a complaint, or accept it as an exotic oriental delicacy?” 
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whether the remark “Gentlemen prefer 
blondes but diplomats always leak,” 
isn’t a little too neat and well-tailored 
and comprehensible for the OD of 
Quotations after all. It’s easy to be 
misled in these things. It seems 
suitably meaningless at first glance but 
I can imagine a situation in which the 
editors had seized on it as an obvious 
candidate and sent it down to the 
printers for the next edition, and then 
had uneasy misgivings and decided to 
wait for something better, something 
more titillatingly obscure. Or they 
may even have worried about boring 
their readers with repetitions because 
they’ve got half the remark in already 
under Anita Loos (and of all the 
things she said it’s the only one that 
made it). 

Personally I think the Prime Min- 
ister’s on the right lines, and ought to 
keep trying for inclusion. The for- 
mula’s there, there’s no doubt about 
that. It’s just a matter of trial and 
error. I see several possible permu- 
tations according to what political 
problem happens to be in the wind at 


the time. On immigration, for instance, 
we could have “Shrimps make good 
mothers but Barbados is entirely depen- 
dent on sugar.” The ebb and flow of 
economic crises should prove a rich 
field. ‘‘Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ but 
a strong pound”; “You can take a 
horse to the water but it doesn’t mean 
cheap butter”; ‘‘There’s so much good 
in the worst of us but the railways still 
lose money” and so forth; endless 
opportunities. 

And surely the happy persistence of 
the international situation offers plenty 
of scope? Forgetting that confounded 
Dictionary for a moment, there ought 
to be a certain reprint in Jzvestia for a 
really quotable epigram: “Yes, we have 
no bananas but Russia has even 
fewer” or “Two things stand like 
stone but the Ulbricht régime isn’t one 
of them.” I realise that the Moscow 
interpreters and commentators might 
not quite know what to make of them 
but by that time they’ll have had a bit 
of practice on ‘Gentlemen prefer 
blondes but diplomats always leak.” 
And jolly good luck to them I say. 


LAST MINVTE 
PRESENTS 
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BLACK MARK... 


. . for people who park their 
boats at the side of the road. Yes, 
boats—sailing dinghies on trailers, 
the new status symbol of the 
middle-class. In thickly-populated 
urban communities, where you’re 
lucky to be able to leave your car 
within a quarter of a mile of your 
house, it’s a bit much to find the 
parking space increasingly occupied 
by boats laid up for the winter. No 
doubt the owners will ask plain- 
tively, in the tone they learnt as 
motorists, where they can leave their 
boats for the winter. The answer is 
so simple that it is easy to see why 
the middle-class owner-sailor over- 
looks it: if they haven’t anywhere to 
lay their boats up, they’ve no right 
to have boats. Let’s hope the first 
summonses for obstruction are even 
now on their way. 











From 
“British Foreign 


Policy” 

A Central Office of Information Reference 
Pamphlet 

(Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Is. 9d.) 

**. ..a guide to the general British approach 
where, on specific current issues, no precise 
commitments—into which the United King- 
dom does not lightly enter—formally 
indicate what the exact line of British action 
is to be.” 

‘“*A distinguishing feature of British 
foreign policy has been a general attitude of 
seeking to align and identify British interests 
with each of the above prevailing con- 
ceptions of the common interest of the 
nations, as they grew, in turn, to command 
general or majority acceptance. While 
generally careful not to get too far ahead of 
the general movement of opinion, Britain 
has often acted as a pioneer of the newer 
conception of the common interest and when 
convinced of the majority acceptance of a 
conception has not hesitated, when necessary, 
to champion it, seemingly alone, against 
enemy odds.” 

“The prevailing views of the common 
interest of nations have of course varied and 
evolved from one period to another.” 

“‘On other, more positive aspects, the 
major concensus of effective opinion among 
the nations has held at different times 
different views of the common interest and 
the means of promoting it.” 

“* British foreiga policy is to-day engaged in 
the task of organising with the greater part of 
the nations of the world the promotion of the 
common interest in the light of the concep- 
tions generally now prevailing.” 

“*Like democratic self-governing pro- 
cesses, the British policy is inevitably at some 
times and in some ways slower, more 
complicated, less spectacular. But in the 
long term it has worked, and not without 
success both for Britain and for her fellow 
nations of the world.” 


So now we know. 
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Essence 





day’s grumble was on the Coal Bill but Mr. Nabarro 

and Lord Hinchingbrooke were only able to get six 
rebellious Tories into the lobby to support them. With the 
Socialists voting with the Government this did not amount to 
much and Mr. Shinwell rode it off by denouncing Mr. 
Nabarro as a blatherskite. 

All the real rumbling and grumbling were of course re- 
served for Tuesday and Wednesday and Immigration. The 
Immigration Bill has aroused more interest in Parliament than 
has anything for a long time. It is the first measure in this 
Parliament that has got Members into the Chamber to listen 
to its debates, and those who came received a rare superero- 
gatory treat before they got down to Immigration in hearing 
Mr. Leslie Hale at the top of his rip-roaring form asking for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the North Atlantic Shipping 
Act. They heard about a French maire who kept “five 
sporting guns, four fishing rods and three mistresses, on all of 
whom he lavished devoted care, rubbing some of them over 
with an oily rag every day and treating the others after their 
fashion.”” What bearing these activities had on North 
Atlantic Shipping was far from clear and the 
House refused Mr. Hale his leave but it had its 
laugh. 

The Immigration debate was mainly notable 
for the extraordinary badness of the speech of 
Mr. Butler. It was a speech so bad that 
anxious Members with long faces asked one 
another whether “‘the old boy was breaking 
up.” Mr. Grimond compared it to “a 
comment to an under seven debating circle.” 
The admirable Mr. Llewellyn Williams spoke 
of “a punch-drunk ex-heavyweight champion 
boxer—not knowing what to hit but blindly 
lurching out in various directions in the faint 
hope of hitting something,” and indeed it 
was difficult to find even the beginnings of coherence in his 
argument that it was impossible to control the Irish but that 
we might do something about it if the position became 
desperate. Mr. Butler’s argument seemed to be that he 
had already thought of everything but, 
if that did not work, we had better 
wait until 1963 on the off chance that 
he might think of something more. Mr. Butler has for many 
years beena statesman of wild eccentricity, whose speeches have 
often been illuminated by scintillating flashes of inspired 
lunacy, but there was no inspiration on Tuesday. On that 
day’s showing the Attorney-General in comparison with him 
was an intellectual. From the Government benches there was a 
lucid and conscientious speech from Mr. Nigel Fisher—but 
it was against the Bill. ‘There was a good speech from Mr. 
Hall, of High Wycombe, about the very real problem of the 
dispersal of immigrants, but it was a little punctured by 
Mr. Howell’s intervention, which pointed out that the Bill 
suggested no solution for dispersal. The Socialist front 


\ GRUMBLE-RUMBLE week at Westminster. Mon- 


The Immigrant 
Irish 








Mr. Davip RENTON 
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benchers, Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Gordon Walker, were in 
happier form than they had been for some time, but perhaps 
the most attractive speeches of the debate were those of Mr. 
Nigel Fisher and of Mr. Charles Royle. It was lucky for the 
Government that the first amendment that happened to come 
on the Order Paper was one that was not of great practical 
importance. It was to exempt from control inhabitants of 
colonial territories, and most Members talked about West 
Indians. But of course there was no denying Mr. Butler’s 
point—let us give him credit for this—that most of the West 
Indians were going to become independent in a very near 
future and that therefore the exemption would not have much 
practical importance. Therefore discontented Conservatives 
were given a good let-out from voting against the Government 
on this amendment and the Government got a better majority 
than it will perhaps get at some of the later stages. 

Colonials disposed of the House then 
devoted itself to an hour and a half 
of hilarious, if perhaps not always 
very friendly, laughter as Mr. David Renton tried to plough 
his way through Mr. Wade’s amendment to let in the wives 
and relatives of immigrants. Mr. Renton was in general 
sympathetic, but there are with West Indians, as indeed some- 
times with other people, often difficult technical questions 
as to what is and what is not a wife, and somehow Mr. Renton’s 
rulings about “common law wives” struck Members as funny. 
Somehow almost anything strikes Members as funny as it 
gets towards midnight. 

Wednesday was an even less happy day for the Government. 
Things had jogged along until dinner-time in comparatively 
tranquil discussion on a number of linked amendments to 
exempt various countries. Members were not wildly excited 
because, I think, most of them on both sides had by now come 
to agree with Mr. Howell that the Bill was not 
really intended to work. It was merely an 
exercise in attempted vote-catching. Around 
dinner time the Government moved the 
closure. There was the usual protest that 
every Opposition always makes at this, and then 
Sir Gordon Touche, the Chairman, started 
asking for trouble by announcing that the Ayes 
had it when he meant the Noes. This caused 
a few protests and points of order, to begin 
with of a good-humoured nature, but, when 
later it became apparent that he was only 
going to allow one division instead of the nine 
that the Socialists demanded, the protests 
became far from good-humoured. ‘The mood 
grew ugly and Sir Gordon suspended the sitting for half an 
hour to allow tempers to cool. When Members reassembled 
at once a wholly new point emerged.’ Sir Gordon had, it 
seemed, suspended the sitting without having the Mace 
placed upon the Table and, if so, the suspension, it was argued, 
was irregular. For the second time within a few days owing 
to a procedural breakdown Members went home several hours 
earlier than they had expected, and the Government had 
wasted a whole day. The Socialists went home rejoicing. 
On Thursday the Speaker gave his ruling and it seems that in 
his opinion the House need not have packed it in after all. 
The House could not, it is true, have taken a division without 
the Mace on the Table, for that would have been “an act of 
the House,” but the Speaker could adjourn the House because 
that was only “an act of the Speaker.” One had always 
understood that the Mace was in an especial way the symbol 
of the Speaker’s authority. _ It therefore seems curious that 
the Speaker can act without the Mace but not the House, 

— PERCY SOMERSET 


The Funny Side 
of Matrimony 
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All That Glitters 


HE mood of the stock markets has 

been neither ebullient nor season- 
able. Consett and the Congo, helped 
by the gloomy economists of the 
National Institute, have sent prices 
down. Fortunately there have been 
exceptions to the general trend and if 
there is a common thread running 
through them, it is that they glitter: 
silver, gold and diamonds. 

The price of silver has recently been 
set free, has risen and looks like rising 
further. It was previously held prisoner 
below 80d. per ounce by official sales 
from the US Treasury reserve. That 
reserve of saleable silver is now empty 
and sales have understandably stopped. 

This move came, not surreptitiously 
but with blatant inevitability. Con- 
sequently every speculator who could 
lay his hands on silver has bought hard 
and every industrial user has stocked up. 
This goes a long way to explain why the 
effect on the price so far has been a 
modest jump of 5d. Here is another 
illustration of the law of the invisible 
hand. By tending his own profit (and 
taking the risks involved) the speculator 
has been smoothing fluctuations in 
prices and presumably acting in the 
national as well as his own interest. 

Be that as it may, once the speculative 
position had been cleared, the price of 
silver looks set for higher levels—not 
perhaps so high as to induce massive 
melting of the junk that clutters the 
sideboard, but high enough to have a 
perceptible effect on the profits of 
companies engaged in silver mining. 

Four of the companies which are 
likely to benefit are Fresnillo, Burma 
Mines, San Francisco Mines and 
Lampa Mining. In each case the price 
of the shares has risen somewhat but is 
likely to rise further if and when the 
price of silver breaks well beyond the 
figure of 85d. or $1 per ounce. 

The interest in gold shares, mostly 
South African, has broadened for a 
number of reasons. They are the 
evidence of greater political stability in 
the new republic; the recovery in South 


Africa’s exchange reserves and the 
hope that if this continues there may be 
some relaxation in the restrictions on 
capital movements out of South Africa. 
The recent reduction in the South 
African bank rate must buoy up these 
hopes. Beyond, and beckoning in the 
very distant future, is the hope that 
the price of gold will be raised. 
There are obvious political risks in 
buying South African shares but they 
are compensated by low prices and high 
yields. The shares most favoured by 
investors and which are likely to con- 
tinue to hold the centre of this particular 
stage are those of the finance companies, 
including Goldfields, Union Corpora- 
tion and Anglo-American Corporation. 
The political risk is also there with 





In the Country 


Hens Off The Hook 


HE number of active—or producing 
—hens in this country is not 
known. But the overall figure, taking in 
non-producers, members of the family, 
etc., is astronomical. We have had 
about twelve hens for some time now. 
“About” may seem to indicate careless 
calculation in the context; but to us 
living in a clearing in the deer forest of 
Rothiemurches, it is an _ inevitable 
qualification. 

Our birds are middle-aged and 
produce one egg per week per—so to 
speak—comb. This sop to tradition is 
largely inadvertent, a throw-back in 
habit, a tenuous strand of instinct still 
clinging to a clan that has almost 
entirely grown wild. We seldom see 
these hens. They roost in the lower 
branches of silver birches; they lay their 
small quotas in ditches, heather, and 
reeds. Oddly, and against nature, they 
paddle in burns. Oddly, too, their 
characters are un-henlike. They are 
bold and wrestle with adders, weasels 
and cats. 

Now and again, though, they descend 
on us, their owners in name, and sit 
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diamond shares. The investment is 
much more concentrated in the De 
Beers, Anglo-American group. The 
trade in diamonds continues good. 
Solid testimony has recently been 
provided to the efficacy with which 
the group handles the diamond industry. 
It is the renewal of the agreement by 
which all Russian diamonds intended 
for sale outside the Soviet bloc are 
purchased and marketed through the 
De Beer group. ‘This is the highest 
compliment that could be made to its 
efficiency. De Beers shares at around 
150s. yield more than 8 per cent and 
Anglo-American Investment Trust at 
£14, nearly 9 per cent. Both these will 
pay well for their keep. 
— LOMBARD LANE 


sneering along the sills of our living 
room windows. ‘They foray through 
the kitchen garden, picking holes dis- 
paragingly in our kale lettuce and 
rhubarb, clawing and squabbling, 
closing their ranks at our half-hearted 
attacks with hoes and golf clubs. 

About the last thing you can claim 
for the ordinary or civilised hen is 
personality. Our Amazons have this 
trait to the full. They are strong- 
minded, individuals. One, indeed, no 
doubt formerly a decent wife and 
mother (now goodness knows what) 
visits us at meal times, dismisses the 
dog to an undignified corner and stands 
brazenly at my chair demanding in 
staccato clucks her share of what is 
going. Another (or can it be the same 
one? See my vague calculation above) 
we meet walking the lanes after dark. 

Of course, we built a run, laid 
ground bait inside; but we caught only 
the less sophisticated. And _ these 
raised such a clamour that we had to 
let them go. We caught two and tried 
tethering them to posts on long cords 
tied to an ankle. They fought together, 
stirring clouds of feathers and dust, 
each apparently blaming the other for 
this inexplicable lack of liberty. 

We are afraid that one of our wantons 
will brood over a clutch of ambiguous 
eggs, for instance in a brier thicket. 
Or that they will entice our three 
ducks away from their domestic pond 
to the metaphorical bright lights of the 
moors... 

The life that our hens lead will, of 
course, take its toll. They'll disappear 
gradually. Next year, perhaps, we'll 
re-stock with home-loving types. But 
will the call of the wild have echoes? 

— FERGUSSON MACLAY 
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AT THE PLAY 


Critic’s Choice (VAUDEVILLE) 


URING the second act of Ira 

Levin’s comedy there is a passage 
which deals, quite seriously, with a 
potentially interesting theme. Ought a 
dedicated dramatic critic whose wife has 
written a play that he knows to be a 
stinker review it, and if so ought he to 
pull his punches? It is true that the 
situation is more dramatic than probable, 
but the same might be said of King Lear. 
Mr. Levin, however, does not seem to 
care what the situation is, for he has 
sandwiched this slice of drama between 
thick layers of the kind-of comedy in 
which people converse in wisecracks 
like “It was a hotbed of hot beds.” -If, 
in fact, there is anything which this play 
is not, it is an integrated whole. 

Ian Carmichael is the critic, Parker 
Ballantine, in every way a more fortunate 
critic than his colleagues in the stalls. 
Apart from his own ineffable charm, he 
has this pretty young wife Angela 
(Muriel Pavlow) and a twelve-year-old 


son (Lindsay Scott-Patton) who provides 
him with useful critical phrases which he 
files in two boxes, white for favourable 
and black for adverse. All the time 
Angela is writing her play, Parker is 
writing a book called Don’t Write That 
Play. We hear him dictating his snide, 
oily sarcasm—well, that’s what Angela 
calls it—into a dictaphone in his study 
on the OP side of the tidy composite set; 
and then, as night follows day, we learn 
that the progress of Angie’s play is 
exactly the opposite of what he says is 
the rule. 

The odd thing is that, even though all 
the critics ultimately agree with Parker 
that the play is a monster (“she has 
taken the arms and legs of Agamemnon 
and grafted them on to the body of 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”’), it finds 
a producer and a director (and, I suppose, 
a backer) without trouble. The inevitable 
rift comes on the night of the New York 
opening. Parker consoles himself with 
his former wife, an actress who left him 
on account of his notice of her playing 
of Helen of Troy; and Angela comes 
within a step of walking out with Dion 








Ian CARMICHAEL as Parker Ballantine and TERENCE BAYLER as Dion Kapakos 
in Critic’s Choice 


Kapakos, the evolved beatnik who 
directs her piece. 

Reconciliation all round is, however, 
achieved during the third act, and the 
final curtain falls on a scene of restored 
harmony and the prospect of a new 
understanding. 

Perhaps if the comedy had been 
funnier the dichotomy of aim would not 
have been so glaring, but I must confess 
that I found it less than uproarious. Mr. 
Carmichael has a well-tried routine for 
expressing charm (scratching the head 
when puzzled, slapping the back of the 
neck sharply when coming to a reluctant 
decision) and he is indeed charming; in 
the scene in which, sitting drunkenly on 
the floor, he explains how he became a 
dramatic critic he is also very funny 
indeed. Muriel Pavlow has little 
opportunity to be more than petulant or 
sentimental; the fault, dear Ira, is not 
in your stars, but in your lines; and any- 
way Miss Pavlow is jolly pretty. Lindsay 
Scott-Patton, the boy, also ploughs a 
difficult furrow, but actually made me 
like the unlikeably cute, sophisticated 
child he has to portray. Una Venning 
makes a first-class job of Angela’s 
cynical mother; but Terence Bayler 
never gets to grips with Dion, the 
director. More than anyone else he 
suffers from the fact that the play is 
written in colloquial American and 
spoken in RADA English. This is a 
handicap for all the characters but a 
death-sentence for one who can only be 
American or nothing. — B. A. YOUNG 


AT THE PICTURES 


La Veérité 

The Knife 
BRIEF prologue to La Vérité 
(Director: Henri-Georges Clouzot) 
is in English: there is M. Clouzot him- 
self, looking dubiously into the eye of the 
camera and explaining to us that in a 
French criminal trial the judge is 
concerned to find out the character and 
background of the accused by questions 
of his own, and not, like an English 
judge, an impartial authority who decides 
at the end which side has made the best 
case. Presumably Columbia, the pro- 
ducers of the picture, got M. Clouzot to 
do this because otherwise the impression 
given to the ordinary English or American 
moviegoer watching the trial that is the 
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framework of the story would certainly 
be a feeling of outrage because the judge 
sometimes seems to be behaving like a 
prosecuting counsel. (A word afterwards 
with one or two people who came in late 
showed me that this was exactly how 
they did feel.) 

It’s quite an effectively gripping piece, 
like almost anything founded on a trial 
scene, and it makes a sensible, worth- 
while point; but it isn’t a real spell- 
binder of the order of such classic 
Clouzot works as Le Salaire de la Peur 
and Les Diaboliques, and it seems to last 
rather longer than it should. I don’t 
mean there are any scenes that could 
obviously be dropped, only that the 
mixture is sometimes a trifle thin. And 
the ingredients of the mixture are not in 
essentials unfamiliar, either in the direct 
narrative of the trial or the flashbacks 
that show us all that led up to it. But 
this matters comparatively little, because 
of the film-making skill, the striking 
detail, the good acting; these hold our 
attention and get the point over. 

Or should; from some _ published 
opinions I gather that not everyone gets 
it. What I take it to be is this: to demon- 
strate how the result of the testimony of 
a number of perfectly honest witnesses 
who are doing their best to tell the truth 
about some occurrence may be to give an 
utterly wrong impression of it. Here 
Dominique (Brigitte Bardot) is on trial 
for murdering her lover, and the film 
interweaves flashbacks showing what 
actually happened with the account of it 
given by witnesses in court. They are all 
telling “the truth,” as we can see; we see 
what they saw and did, we recognise 
that they are describing it quite honestly; 
and yet, as we can also see, the real truth 
is nowhere near as simple as anyone 
judging from the evidence would think. 
The people in court don’t get the right 
impression, and Dominique’s passionate 
outburst from the dock to this effect is, 
to us, very understandable. 

To summarise; she quarrelled with 
her parents and left a good home, lived 
lazily and immorally in Paris, fell in love 
with Gilbert (Sami Frey) but treated 
him with utter selfishness and then, 
when he got engaged to her conscientious, 
hard-working sister Annie (Marie-Jose 
Nat), set herself to get him back and at 
last shot him dead—on an occasion when 
she had meant only to threaten suicide. 
But as we see the way all these things 
happened we realise that such a sum- 
mary, although perfectly true, is not 
“the truth.” 

The best of the picture is in the trial- 
scene framework: the changing atmo- 
sphere of the court, the growing feeling 
of expectancy before the prisoner arrives, 
the affable give-and-take between the 
suave, beaming’ prosecutor (Paul 
Meurisse) and the solid, shrewd defender 
(Charles Vanel), the cunning balance of 
reactions among witnesses, judges and 
court officials, and spectators. It’s not a 
great film, but it’s worth seeing. (I mean 
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CuHarRLes VANEL as M. Guerin and Bricitre Barpot as Dominique Marceau 
in La Vérité 


the French original, the one at the 
Curzon; the dubbed version at the 
Columbia was not shown to the press.) 


The narrative convention by which 
some young person “grows up” as the 
result of a brief series of experiences 
never did appeal to me much. ‘Too 
often it is used in the manner of a simple 
confidence trick—the young person is 
introduced, the experiences are narrated, 
and the mere statement or implication 
that they have caused “growing up” is 
used, whether it’s justified or not, to 
round the thing off. Usually too of 
course the youngster is a girl. But in the 
Dutch Het Mes, or The Knife (Director: 
Fons Rademakers), the central figure is a 
thirteen-year-old boy, and the formula, 
if one can call it that, seems unusually 
successful. 

We first see Thomas (Reitze van der 
Linden) as he sits miserably in the back 
of a car in which his mother and tutor 
are taking him to boarding-school. Then 
come the flashbacks as he remembers 
what has happened in the summer 
holidays. “The knife” was a decorated 
Oriental one which he stole from a 
missionary exhibition, and though for 
him it signified only self-assertion and 
self-defence the film indicates, sometimes 
rather too obviously, its true symbolism: 
he threatened a young girl playmate with 
it after watching rural lovemaking in the 
woods, and he threatened his widowed 
mother with it after realising that she 
and his tutor were lovers. —Then—a sad 
explanation by his mother, and the 
decision to get rid of the knife; and here 


he is in the car, vaguely realising by the 
end of the film something of what it all 
meant, and less unhappy. 

There is more than a hint here of that 
confidence trick mentioned above, in 
that we’re simply told that he works out 
the meaning of what has happened and 
“grows up” in consequence; but the 
film is done with enough sensitiveness 
and perception to make the change in 
him understandable, and the boy actor 
does well. It’s cheering to have some- 
thing so good from a country not known 
for film-making. — RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE GALLERY 


Henry Lamb, RA (1883-1960) 
Memorial Exhibition 
(LEICESTER GALLERIES) 
Derek Hill, Retrospective Exhibition 
(WHITECHAPEL GALLERY) 


ENRY LAMB had an ageless 

quality about him. His interest in 
people and the traits of their characters 
was as acute and perceptive in the last 
phase of his life as it had been thirty 
years before. He was equally interested 
in, though severely critical of, his means 
of artistic expression. The least “ab- 
stract” of painters, he said that he liked 
to have “‘ words and music in a picture.” 
In these conditions, naturally, port- 
raiture was a rich field for him and here 
he had his greatest successes. His large 
“Lytton Strachey” brought him fame 
in the ’twenties, and in this exhibition 
there is as well his “Evelyn Waugh” 
(painted in 1930, lent by Lord Moyne). 
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It is a formidable likeness of the dis- 
tinguished satirist as he then was. Of 
the small landscapes and sketches which 
he produced throughout his life “‘ Anem- 
ones” and “Landscape, St. Satur” 
are a personal preference. 

Henry Lamb had an almost morbid 
horror of the easy effect and the obvious 
solution. The painting problems which 
he set himself were often abstruse, 
but because of his humanity the appeal 
of his work is wide. 

Derek Hill is a crisp delightful 
painter of views on a very small scale. 
When he takes to larger canvases 
everything good seems to collapse: 
drawing, design, colour contrasts. We 
are left with mere unrelated facts. If, as 
Berenson said, a painting should both 
illustrate and decorate, that is worse 
than useless. Derek Hill at times 
overdoes the foam and glitter of the sea 
on stormy coasts—-hanging on to the 
note too long. Should he be able to add 
a cubit to his stature by battling on with 
large works, well and good, but mean- 
while this is a retrospective exhibition 
which we are asked to judge, not that of 
a promising beginner. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 


ON THE AIR 


Sheiley Berman 


PROGRAMME designed to exploit 

a comedian’s talents once and for 
all cannot in fairness be compared with 
the offerings of regular mirth-mongers, 
the comics who depend for their cakes 
and ale on repeat performances on stage 
and little screen. Shelley Berman is 
known in Britain for his_ brightly 
amusing gramophone records, and to 
help him on his way the BBC last week 
gave him 45 minutes of peak-viewing 


time. Splendid. Magnanimous. Excel- 
lent for Mr. Berman. 

He made good use of his opportunity. 
He sold himself and his records. But 
the greater part of his programme con- 
sisted of patter about the show itself, 
about the audience and its reactions, 
about Mr. Berman’s jokes and why they 
are funny. This kind of thing is not 
exactly new; nearly all the American 
comics are adepts at it and it needs the 
utmost self-confidence, superb timing 
and genuine dramatic skill to get across. 
Mr. B. has them all. In fact his 
effrontery and bravado were at times 
quite shattering. His technique for win- 
ning laughs seems to be based on two 
principles of audience participation. 
On the whole he avoids,the obvious and 
requires the listener to make a succession 
of simple mental jumps to keep up with 
him. This flatters the audience into 
believing that the entertainment is up 
among the higher peaks of cerebration, 
and makes it strangely pleased with its 
own sophistication and cleverness. Then 
again he works on the assumption that 
an embarrassed silence, if only one can 
generate it, usually brings its own relief 
in the form of a fit of the giggles. 

Mr. Berman’s act makes the most of 
both approaches to humour. He has no 
props other than a high stool, an endless 
supply of cigarettes and the mobile face 
of aclown. He uses his fist as a telephone 
—much as Jeanne de Casalis used to do— 
and irivites the audience to fill in the 
chatter of the unheard interlocutor. 
There is one such sequence where Mr. B. 
is trapped in an hotel room that is 
apparently without door or window or 
light-switch. The resultant exchanges 
with the hotel desk are pretty funny, but 
the final desperate throw of “‘Oh, I am!” 
which told us that the hotel room was in 
fact a cell in a mental hospital, glanced 
too obliquely for most of the audience 
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seen and unseen, and surprisingly for 
most of the newspaper critics. 

Not all the patter was of this high 
standard, however. There were times 


when it descended to the level of 
Workers’ Playtime and the pier-end 
follies. Gertrude Stein, said Mr. B, 


was once “sitting on her veranda— 
which sounds terrible . . .” And was. 
Something else was described as “ impec- 
cable, which means without peck.” 
There was uproarious mirth from the 
audience when in an ingenious but well- 
worn item about the morning after the 
night before mention was made of “my 
headache seltzer—the name of which 
I cannot mention on the BBC.” “ Shakes- 
peare, that old thing, was said to have 
been written by George Bernard Shaw. 
That old thing!” Then there was some 
dreary business with English and Ameri- 
can literary usage, leading to the usual 
confusion between gas and petrol and a 
culminating broadside from Mr. B. who 
pretended to eructate and then delivered 
the line of the evening: “Excuse me, I 
have some petrol.’”” Among other items 
culled from the mists of antiquity were 
references to the dentist’s waiting room, 
the finger jammed in the door, and the 
cigarette stuck to the lips, and it says 
much for Berman’s outrageous optimism 
and verbal dexterity that they all came 


After half an hour the comic retired 
from his script and adlibbed quite 
brilliantly. He seemed to enjoy this 
sequence enormously, preening himself 
before the wondering, bemused glare of 
his public, revelling in its concentration. 
“The show is over,” he said. “It’s 
been over for twenty minutes, and I’m 
waiting for you all to leave.’ A character, 
this man, a card. 

Oh, yes, there was one other thing. 
He tripped over his own feet. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN TRAGEDY 


By LORD BOOTHBY 


Neville Chamberlain. [Iain Macleod. 


Frederick Muller, 30/- 

CANNOT understand why Mr. 
I Iain Macleod, with laurels still 

fresh upon his brow and a career 
of dazzling promise ahead of him, has 
chosen this moment to dredge the evil- 
smelling political pond of the ’thirties. 
Some of us had to swim in it. He did 
not. If his object was to rehabilitate 
Mr. Chamberlain, he has failed; because 
he has nothing of substance to add to 
the melancholy story which has already 
been recorded, at tedious length but 
with meticulous accuracy, by Sir Keith 
Feiling. 

In private life Neville Chamberlain 
was affectionate and sensitive, with a 
great love and knowledge of country 
pursuits and of the music of Beethoven. 
These are endearing qualities which 
were rewarded by the complete devotion 
of a small and intimate family circle. 
In public life he was aloof, arrogant, 
obstinate and limited. He was also a 
failure. “Everything I have worked 
for,” he told the House of Commons, 
with absolute truth, in September 
1939, “‘has crashed in ruins.” 

Mr. Macleod tries to paint a picture 
of Chamberlain as a great radical 
social reformer. It is unconvincing. 
He was a first-class municipal adminis- 
trator, who well understood and 
radically changed the structure of 
British local government; and he was the 
first prominent politician to grasp the 
power of the political machines in 
the modern age, which he reanimated 
and subsequently used for his own 
purposes. 

There it ended. It so happened that 
this reviewer was parliamentary private 
secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1929, and saw something 
of what went on behind the scenes. The 
mechanics of the Local Government 
Act were the work of Chamberlain, 
devised with faultless efficiency; but 
the vision and drive which underlay the 
whole conception of de-rating came 
from Churchill, and in this field the 





efforts of the Minister of Health were 
confined to attempts to whittle it down. 
Chamberlain was a miniaturist who had 
no use for large brushes. 

It was the same when he went to the 
Treasury. An inherited belief in pro- 
tection, and the fact that we had 
fortunately been driven off the gold 
standard, enabled him to pull us out of 
the abyss of the worst depression in our 
history and set the stage for an economic 
recovery. There it stopped. The 
Lloyd George ‘‘ New Deal,” of which 
Keynes was the principal architect, 
was—in Mr. Macleod’s own words— 
“sniffed at as the poorest stuff imagin- 
able”; and on pages 172 and 173 of 
this book we find a contemptuous and 
total rejection of the Keynesian eco- 
nomics, which have enabled capitalism 
in a free society to survive in the 
modern world. 

As Chancellor he tinkered with the 
cancer of massive unemployment. ‘There 
was no serious attack on the problems 
of the slums, the distressed areas or the 
roads—he actually “raided” the Road 
Fund at a time when nearly two 
million stood idle. But the invincible 
conceit persisted. Those inside the 
Government who wanted more strenu- 
ous and effective action, such as Elliot 
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and Ormsby-Gore, were sardonically 
christened “the Boys’ Brigade”; and 
those outside, including the present 
Prime Minister, were dismissed as 
“fellows who think they ought to have 
had office and want to show the 
Government what a mistake was made 
in leaving them eut.’”” Meanwhile he 
was writing to his sister Hilda that it 
amused him to find a new policy for 
each of his colleagues in turn, and that 
he was more and more carrying the 
Government on his back. 

When Chamberlain became Prime 
Minister he found himself at the head 
of a country with inadequate armaments 
and vast responsibilities, in a turbulent 
world of naked power politics. In 
order to avoid attack, and possible 
defeat, he had to achieve a balance of 
power; and this could only be done by 
means of instant rearmament on the 
greatest scale, and an alliance with 
Russia. He rejected both and turned 
instead to the ill-fated policy of 
appeasing the Fascist dictators. Hence 
the failure to build the Grand Alliance 
in time. Hence Munich. Hence the 
Second World War. The logical con- 
clusion of his policy was a total British 
withdrawal from Europe; and, to do 
him justice, this was what Lord 
Beaverbrook assumed and desired. To 
commit us, as he finally did, to the 
defence of Poland—much farther away 
than Czechoslovakia—without any 
assurance of Russian support and with 
Hitler by then in strategic control of 
the Continent, was a gesture of such 
recklessness that it very nearly en- 
compassed our destruction. 

Oliver Stanley once said that to 
Baldwin Europe was a bore, and to 
Chamberlain a bigger Birmingham. It 
was too true. Confronted by a frantic 
and ferocious madman with a destruc- 
tive genius of unparalleled malignity, he 
dealt with him as if he were a recalci- 
trant town councillor who could never- 
theless be relied upon to keep his word 
—to him. As a result Hitler pulled off, 
at Munich, one of the biggest bluffs 
known to history. 

Unlike most Prime Ministers 
Chamberlain always saw people who 
wanted to see him, however un- 
important they were. He invited me to 
call upon him at Downing Street on 
August 24, 1938, after I had returned 
from a Continental tour, and listened 
with courteous attention to all I had 
to say. When I had finished he re- 
marked, in his brisk way, that the 
Germans were attempting to impose a 
reign of terror upon the whole Continent, 
and added, “I gather that you are of 
the opinion that the gangster element 
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amongst the Nazis is now in complete 
control, and that they will stick at 
nothing.” I felt encouraged by this, 
but it made no difference. He held to 
his course. “I like,’”’ he said, “‘to stick 
to things even after there seems no 
chance of success.” That, and a quite 
unreasoning optimism, was his un- 
doing. Even after war was declared he 
thought that Hitler had missed the bus, 
and had a “hunch” that it would be 
over before the spring. The final phase 
of his life when he passed, within the 
space of a few months, from the 
dizziest heights of apparent success to 
the depths of public and personal 
disaster, had something of the nobility 
of Greek tragedy. 

Winston Churchill once wrote that 
life is a whole, and luck is a whole, and 
no part of them can be separated from 
the rest. As Alan Taylor has truly 
pointed out, Neville Chamberlain had 
no luck at all. Not even Mr. Macleod 
can bring him that. 


THE FOOD DICTIONARY 


Larousse Gastronomique. Prosper Mon- 
tagné. Paul Hamlyn, £4 4s. Od. 

This encyclopaedic work, translated 
for the first time and superbly illustrated 
with drawings and coloured plates, is a 
bedside book to last a lifetime for those 
who eat for pleasure and not for mere 
survival. ‘Twenty-five pages are included 
on the preparation of eggs, and six on 


eels; nearly a page is devoted to garden- 
warblers. Here are the French classic 
dishes, and vast numbers of others; 
much catholic information is on tap for 
the eager reader, who will learn that 
tapir, if treated as wild boar, is excellent 
eating. 

Ratatouille is unaccountably missing, 
and Chateau d’Yquem is recommended 
with hors d’oeuvres and fish, but even 
such massive gastronomic scholarship 
must nod occasionally. There are 
useful sections on the vineyards of 
France, and charming biographies of the 
master cooks. The very short piece on 
English cooking is studiedly polite. Ten 
minutes with this noble book would stir 
the most laggard digestive juices. 

The publishers have issued a warning 
against the recipe for rhubarb leaves. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


NEW NOVELS 


The Day of the Tortoise. H. E. Bates. 
Michael Foseph, 7/6 
A Handful of Time. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 16/- 
Turbulence. Christopher Hodder- Williams. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 16/- 
— China. Susan Yorke. Macdonald, 
HE Day of the Tortoise is a long 
short-story which does not quite 
stand up on its own. Fred Tomlinson 
lives at the beck and call of three peculiar 
sisters and has a fleeting affair with an 
extravert girl from the dairy. It is 
poignant and mildly funny and would, 
perhaps, seem a little thin if it were not 


Helen Foley. 
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for Mr. Bates’s intense visual imagina- 
tion. What a perplexing writer he is; he 
dithers between the intensely felt and 
the slickly confected. This is certainly 
unlikely to attain the success of his 
Larkin entertainments. On the other 
hand it is too simple-minded, too 
Coppardish to stand beside his best 
serious work. However, it is very 
pleasantly readable and, as usual, there 
are passages of feveredly observant 
prose which lift the proceedings to a 
higher level. 

A Handful of Time interested without 
exciting me. The time passes at 
Cambridge, from pre-Munich to post- 
Potsdam. Clever, English Frances, who 
wants a love-life but only gradually 
comes to want love, is friends with 
clever, Austrian Fanny, who loves— 
bitterly, hopelessly, gloriously—the wild 
Irish don Patrick, already married to a 
well-heeled English icicle. Personal 
relationships are set, perhaps too care- 
fully, against backgrounds of place and 
time; one senses behind the hard work 
of writing the hard work of looking up 
the Cambridge Review to see what had 
been on that week. However, even if the 
novel is a bit obviously planned, it is 
motivated by an intense interest in 
people. 

Turbulence is about defects in aircraft 
and defects in men. The aeronautics and 
the psychology are mixed in with quite 
a good plot about trying to hide the 
failures of planes from their buyers. 
The setting, a manufacturing company’s 
airfield, offices and wind-tunnel, is 
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elaborately and efficiently blocked in. 
As a layman I was not worried by the 
technicalities. I could follow enough to 
be agreeably stimulated by the unin- 
telligible bits and, I imagine, the more 
one knew the more one would enjoy it. 
Of course it is always possible that the 
more one knew the more mistakes one 
would find; but I was content to take the 
author’s expertise at its face-value. I 
felt he was trying to do too much; but 
that is a healthy and rather unfashionable 
fault in these days when episodes are 
dragged out to book-length. Although 
the novel creaks a bit and there are some 
deafening changes of gear, Mr. Hodder- 
Williams has a good story to tell and tells 
it effectively. 

Capitan China is an historical novel 
about Malay in the early ’seventies from 
the unpredictable Miss Yorke. Kip Cha 
runs away from the backbreaking rice- 
fields of southern China and becomes 
involved with a Malay sultan, the 
leader of the Chinese and a European 
soldier of fortune. There is a sub-plot 
about some emeralds owned by the 
soldier of fortune’s aristocratic family 
which does not really melt into the 
novel. The military background of the 
civil war is not quite so completely 
realised as the quality of the girl’s 
loyalty or her rapid education in the 
strange new world; but it is, after all, 
struggle and conquest as seen by a very 
feminine spectator in a society where 
women’s place is peripheral to everything 
but childbearing. Some of the incidents 
have the unforeshadowed dottiness of 


life and the whole book has not merely 
the romantic attraction of places and 
periods which come fresh to the jaded 
reader of historical tales but a drive that 
swings you along, even if you are never 
quite sure where Miss Yorke is really 
taking you. —R. G. G. PRICE 


THE QUEEN’S COURTIER 
Elizabeth and Leicester. 
Jenkins. Gollancz, 21/- 

Miss Jenkins won widespread acclaim 
for her Elizabeth the Great. Her parti- 
cular forte is in the delineation not only 
of character but of its development, and 
in evoking the colour and atmosphere of 
Elizabethan times. 

‘Temperamentally incapable of marriage, 
yet insatiable for flattery and applause, 
the Queen loved this handsome, florid, 
courtier as well as she could love anyone; 
and Leicester, over the years, came to 
understand her tortuous mind. He was 
not as entirely unscrupulous as some of 
his rivals; he maltreated, but did not, as 
alleged, murder his wife; he was an 
efficient Master of the Horse, an office 
he never neglected, and he was a patron 
of learning. Elizabeth and Leicester and 
their entourage are vividly described, 
and though this is not the definitive 
political biography, it is skilfully written 
and makes excellent reading. 

The limelight is, of course, stolen by 
the Queen with her pungent, sometimes 
brutal, Tudor turn of phrase and her 
scintillating, | unquenchable, vitality 
which made people remember “how 
goodly a presence she carried even in 


Elizabeth 
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her latter days.’’ Leicester’s life was 
entirely dominated by her; his main 
ambition, to found a great family, 
thwarted. Denbigh, his heir, died young, 
and his son by Lady Sheffield was never 
legitimised, though he was to make a 
career at sea and to be remembered “for 
being the first of all that taught a dog to 
sit in order to catch partridges.” 
— JOHN BOWLE 





Scottish Literature and the Scottish 
People: 1680-1830. David Craig. Chattoand 
Windus, 30/-. A solid but lively blending of 
literary criticism and social history that owes 
much to the technique of Dr. and Mrs. Leavis 
and even more to the American literary 
histories of Van Wyck Brooks. The period 
covers ‘‘the last flowering of the vernacular 
poetry and the rise and hey-day of the 
native novel.” It looks backward towards 
the ballads and forward to the genius of 
R. L. S. 


Larousse Encyclopaedia of the Earth. 
Paul Hamlyn, 63/-. Not alphabetical but 
well-indexed. More concerned with am- 
monites and the Mohole than with aurorae 
and Van Allen belts. Straightforward 
(i.e. on subjects like continental drift tends 
to describe most widely accepted theory and 
just mention existence of other theories). 
400 large pages, with good pictures, many in 
colour. Ends with advent of Neolithic Man. 


Ships and Seamen. Christopher Lloyd. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 50/-. Two hundred 
and twenty big pages of excellent pictures, 
with just the right amount of complementary 
text, dealing with ships and sailors from 
every angle from the romantic to the 
technical. As instructive as it is enjoyable. 


Credit Balance 


Chocolates for My Wife. Todd Mat- 
shikiza. Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6. 
These recollections, by the composer of the 
King Kong music, of his last days in South 
Africa and first days in England bubble like 
champagne and give more idea of what it is 
like to be black in those two countries than 
many more earnest books. The naiveté of 
the writing is mostly more apparent than 
real, but occasionally only too real. 


Macdonald Hastings’s Country Book. 
Newnes, 30/-. Sights, sounds and smells of 
the English rural scene, sensitively antholo- 
gised in assimilable dip-in doses from Surtees 
to Jerome K. Jerome and beyond, with 
eloquent photographs. A splendid escape 
from bricks and mortar. 


Te:ms of Times and Happy Returns. 


Dominic Behan. Heinemann, 18/-. y- 
hood in Dublin slums with  rackety 
neighbours, friendly drunks, intense 


Nationalists, deep thinking Socialists, farcical 
politicians and many an echo of song and 
story. Goes with a swing and is up among 
the best accounts of boyhood in Dublin 
slums with rackety, etc., etc. 


A Memoir of Thomas Bewick written 
by Himself. Montague Weekley. Cresset 
Press, 18/-. Corrected text, with omission 


of prosings. Boyhood in Northumberland, 
wanderings to Scotland and London, life 
as craftsman, naturalist and Newcastle 
worthy. Illustrated with Bewick tailpieces. 


Television. Robin Day. Hutchinson, 25/-. 
Not about television in general, not much— 
surprisingly—about Robin Day, but a lot 
about television news and feature coverage, 
a matter of great importance not so far 
written about as much as it deserves. It 
could not have been done more interestingly 
than it has by Maestro Day, in spite of all 
the clichés. 


The International Who’s Who. Europa 
Publications, £6 10s. Begins (after a trot 
round the world’s royalty) with an architect 
and ends with a TV expert. In between are 
about 9,000 businessmen, flower arrangers, 
politicians, soldiers, theologians. etc., all 
legibly potted. Short on sportsmen: e.g. 
no Hogan, Kramer or Matthews. 


The Lost Plantation. Warren Miller. 
Secker and Warburg, 21/-. Alert travels in 
contemporary Cuba and among Cuban 
exiles in Florida. Deadly criticism of 
assumptions about Castro’s ‘‘Communism” 
elegantly and gaily flicked at America by 
protean American novelist. Is nothing 
beyond this admirable man? 
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United We Stand 


& afraid I must talk to you, darling. 
You always want to put it off. It’s 
too early, it’s too late, you’re just going 
out, you've just come in. He’s your son 
too, I would point out. I’m not nagging, 
I just want a chat, that’s all. There’s no 
need to look like a martyr. Is there 
anything in particular you need to do in 
the next ten minutes? You’re quite sure? 
Then relax, darling, and we'll talk it 
over. It’s his attitude at home. For all 
he seems to care I might be the house- 
keeper. It’s up to you as his father to see 
that he pulls his weight at home. Why 
can’t he make his bed every day? He 
did at school. On Sundays he even stays 
in bed until midday unless he goes to 
church. He leaves his room a complete 
shambles. Am I supposed to clear it up 
at that time, when I am getting lunch 
or going out for a drink with you? Why 
should his sister do it for him? Women’s 
work indeed! I am Not shouting. I 
am speaking very quietly. I am afraid I 
don’t care for the way you seem to think, 
you men, that because we’re females we 
should do everything in the house as well 
as try to cope with our careers. This is a 
home, not an hotel. I’m sick of keeping 
meals hot in the oven until he chooses 
to come home. I don’t mind him bring- 
ing his girl friend to dinner, but when I 
say eight o’clock, I don’t mean nine. 
You point it out to him. I have and 
where has it got me? Look at the time 
now, a quarter to nine. He said he was 
going round to Mike’s for half an hour. 
That was at seven. I am not losing my 
temper. I am very calm and quiet. 
Don’t you say that to me. How dare 
you? I don’t spoil any, I mean either, of 
my children. And there’s another thing. 
He keeps swiping our cigarettes. Not 
yours! You never leave them around. 
I mean mine and his sister’s. We hide 
them everywhere we can think of and 


he always finds them. It’s a bit much 
when in one’s own home one has to hide 
one’s cigarettes. Besides I forget where 
I’ve put them very often. I bought a 
packet this afternoon and I put it 
somewhere out of his way. Yes, 
thank you, I would like one. You had 
them in your other coat. On the chair in 
the bedroom. Oh? I can hazard a 
guess who’s been at those. I hope you’re 
enjoying it. Don’t shout at me. There’s 
no need to lose your temper because 
you're affected for once. Why should 
he? Do you mean to sit there and tell 
me you want to throw out your own son, 
make him leave home and go into some 
sordid horrible digs, where he’d be half 
starved and cold and unhappy and 
lonely . . . do you mean... I am not 
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being neurotic, I am just amazed... 
you beastly ... Don’t shout, I said. 
You chose to go into the Service, no 
one made you, why should he go before 
he gets married if he doesn’t want to? 
I can’t help it if he didn’t want to go into 
the Service, everyone hasn’t that sort of 
mind. A fat lot of good it did you, 
anyway, it just made you tough and hard 
and lacking in understanding. He’s not 
all that bad, I was just a bit tired. He’sa 
bit thoughtless sometimes. He empties 
the rubbish into the dustbin every day, 
unless he forgets. He takes the launder- 
ette every week. That’s a miserable 
chore and he hardly ever grumbles about 
it. I expected you to be reasonable and 
helpful and all you do is suggest our son 
is turned out of his home at the very time 
he needs us most. Because you have no 
patience. I repeat, you have no patience, 
and no understanding at all of the young, 
you silly old fogey, you. Hello, is that 
you darling? Home now? Just coming. 
Yes, you are a bit late but it doesn’t 
matter really, I’ve kept it hot in the oven. 
Oh, here are my cigarettes in my apron 
pocket. Have one for after dinner? 
Just an argument. He was being a bit 
awkward. Look, do remember to 
empty the rubbish after your meal, and 
I would advise you to be punctual for 
the next day or two, your father is on the 
warpath. — DIANA CHILDE 


Three Cheers For Me 


HAVE it on authority (the personal 
problems expert in my favourite 
magazine) that to get the best out of 
people you should act as though you 
believed them incapable of anything 
else. How true, I thought, when I read 
this the other day. My children use 
this method and swear by it. As babes 
in arms, they took it for granted I’d 
want to pick them up any time they 
fancied; as toddlers, their faith un- 
tarnished, they perfected it. No, I'd 
say, they couldn’t walk barefoot to the 
shops, or push the baby in the doll’s 
pram or wear my ear-rings. A request 
that we take the big dolly struck me 
as moderate by comparison—until I’d 
lugged it through several shops. This 
happened all the time. 
Other mothers caught on. How fond 


of children I must be, they would 
exclaim (rough translation: you silly 
chump, you). Demur seemed un- 
gracious, my grin of desperation mis- 
interpreted as one of kindness, they 
never learned the truth. Pretty soon 
their children appeared in our garden, 
to bask in my fondness, while they went 
to the shops. I was a godsend to 
ordinary impatient people like them- 
selves; they’d do the same for me, only 
I coped so well with children—who 
obviously adored me. 

Our house, never very smart (what 
with me being such a kind mother), 
became a positive byword in the 
district. So sensible of you not to 
bother about the furniture, they'd tell 
me (screwing on chair legs doesn’t rate 
as bother). Neighbours, refurnishing, 
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took to sending us their old stuff to 
break up; I kept the home fires burning 
one winter with the bits. Children came 
once and returned with their friends 
and their friends’ friends. My pastry- 
making sessions (fifty fingers per bowl) 
became famous, rightly so. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t want to smack their 
bottoms, just that I didn’t have time, 
what with dispensing biscuits and orange 
juice and opening the door to late 
arrivals. “‘Do you do that at home?” 
I asked one boy, a promising mural 
artist. ‘‘No, but it’s different here, 
isn’t it?” he replied, hurt. 

Such a happy house, always so full 
of children, yelled our friends above 
the racket, dashing away after five 
minutes or so. (No, it wasn’t that they 
didn’t like children, just that their 
nerves weren’t so strong as ours, they 
said.) 

One day I rebelled. “I’m afraid we 
are going out,” I told the assembled 
throng. They left with regret while I 
washed my children, found a ball and 
put on my coat. Leaving the house I 
collided with two other mothers, hastily 
dressing their offspring. They under- 
stood that I was taking all the children 
to the park. How kind of me, they 
didn’t know how I did it. I didn’t 
know, either. 

As the expert puts it (apropos some- 
thing rather different), a reputation for 
easy favours, once acquired, cannot 
easily be shaken off . . . 

— MARIE BERGMAN 


Tenth Anniversary 


AVE we been married all this time? 
It seems like yesterday! 
Of course, the clock has ceased to chime; 
The rug’s begun to fray; 
The carpets seem a trifle worn; 
The chintz is rather faded; 
A corner of the bedspread’s torn; 
The eiderdown looks jaded; 
The dinner-service doesn’t quite 
Take up the space it did; 
The sheets have lost their whitest white; 
The teapot’s lost its lid. 
This is a time to pause and think; 
To take a general stock; 
To let our last two glasses clink, 
And buy another clock. 
— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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Drifting Apart 


SUPPOSE we’re both getting older, 

or it may be the new screaming 
drill, but things aren’t what they used 
to be between me and my dentist. We 
first met years ago on the tennis court, 
me fresh out of school and he fresh out 
of Guy’s—splendid in his whites, he 
was, and smelling wholesomely of a 
mixture of new tennis balls and oil of 
cloves. As we sipped cool drinks after 
the game I laughed at one of his 
jokes, and he said he could see that my 
upper left three needed attention so I 
jumped at the opportunity and made a 
professional date on the spot. 

He was just as splendid in his 
surgery as on the court. White was 
certainly his colour. He tinkled deftly 
round my mouth with his instruments, 
exclaiming loudly as he went at all the 
things that needed to be done. How 
gentle he was, how nicely he apologised 
at my smallest yelp, how happily we 
flirted through those first appointments 
while he kept my decay at bay. The 
years passed. He took out my wisdom 
teeth and did clever things with some 
front ones that were growing crooked. 
It was irritating when he married 
Hilda, his long-lashed receptionist. A 
lot of the spice went out of my visits 
and instead of bandying words about 


and being witty we had serious con- 
versations about tropical fish and 
different types of floor covering. His 
beautiful black hair became streaked 
with grey and his surgery walls filled 
up with photographs of his children. 
He was still a kindly man on the whole, 
but one did catch glimpses of a lurking 
terseness when he barked at his nurse 
for making the filling too runny. 

~ Now that my own children are getting 
teeth, he makes me bring them too. To 
get them used to it, he says. Makes 
them good patients later on when they 
see you enjoying it. These potential 
patients of his shift and shove round my 
knees, gazing up at my wide mouth 
while I keep my upper lip stiff and 
smiling. No more yelps and ouches— 
everything that happens to me must be 
“such fun, darlings.” No, looking at 
him now, my grey-haired dentist with 
his whiff of Extra Strong Peppermints 
and that new crabby look round his 
nose, I can’t help feeling sorry for old 
Hilda. Or is it that I’m just the teeniest 
bit sour to-day with this excruciating 
pain in my upper left three, the water 
from his damned new drill trickling 
down my neck and every time I spit, 
having to say to my gaping sons “Jsn’t 
this fun?” — EILEEN MEYER 





“Oh no, | have no silly prejudices about colour—in fact I’m crazy about the 


Black and White Minstrels.” 











FIRST APPEARANCE 





ADDRESS UNKNOWN 


HE bell sounded. In an instant, a 
flinging open of doors, a snatching 
of boots, a pounding of feet, a stubbing 
of cigarettes, a _ slithering-mat-thud- 
ending embrace, a scrambling aboard, a 
counting of heads, a jerk, lurch, rush and 
clanging as the fire-engine obeyed the 
call. Speeding, clamouring to police to 
wave-on at junctions, kerbing cars with 
an uncurbed rushing, justifying rate- 
paying, rejuvenating males, exhilarating 
females, it becomes a chariot, bearing 
figures precariously adhering. 

In a room close to where the fire- 
engine stood, a man, with eyes smoke- 
inured gimlets, charts with the experience 
of a_pension-anticipating professional 
and says “There’s no location shown for 
that last call.” 

Outside, on the pavement, a frightened 
girl holds the hand of her little brother 
who, wide-eyed with excitement, says 
“Fancy all that when all I wanted was to 
know if they would like a carol sung.” 

—E. J. CROWE 





“Say, pop, d’you think Kennedy’ll make 
it with the Sinatra Clan?” 


MATRON, HERE | COME! 


URSES are wonderful,” my con- 
valescent husband said. “'They’re 
on the go from dawn till dusk.” 

““So you’ve said, dear.” I plonked the 
breakfast tray on the bed and glanced 
out of the window at a heavy black 
cloud. Thank goodness I had dressed 
at six. The washing would be dry 
before the rain came. 

“And nurses are never niggled.”” My 
husband switched on his bedside radio 
set and started his breakfast. 

“I’m sure they’re not, darling.” 
Rain spotted the window. I raced down- 
stairs and into the garden. The kitchen 
door slammed behind me. 

“Nurses work silently.””, My husband 
couldn’t have said that. Even if he had 
I wouldn’t have heard him. Our bed- 
room is at the front of the house. 
Upstairs. Besides newspapers say that 
patients are clamouring for quieter 
wards. 

“Nurses are patient,” my husband 
said, lunchtime, picking a leg of chicken. 
“The chap in the next bed to me had 
to be fed through a tube and...” 

The telephone rang simultaneously 
with a knock at the front door. 

“Ts that Fortune 27396?” 

“No it isn’t,” I snapped; remembered 
the patient nurses, and purred: “I’m 
afffraid you have the wrong number.” 
The fairly clean-shaven man on the 
doorstep made his easiest pot-plant sale 
for streets. 

That night I pulled the bed-clothes 
over my shoulders. It had turned 
chillier. ‘ 

“Nurses,”’ my husband said, 
open the windows last thing.” 

I crept out of bed and stifled a yell as 
my bare toes hit a castor. Nurses, I am 
sure, are never clumsy. I opened the 
window and sneezed. Twice. 

“Don’t tell me,” I sniffed. ‘ Nurses 
never sneeze. Well, I’ve probably 
caught pneumonia. Now I'll get to 
know nurses myself. First hand!” 

— FLORENCE L. BEAVIS 


“always 





Contributions—from writers who have not 
appeared in Punch before, though Toby 
Competition winners are eligible—must not 
be longer than words and must not 
have been published elsewhere. Address 
First Appearance, Punch, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, EC4. 
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BOOTED OUT 


ITH anxious heart I search for 
you, 
And precious time goes sailing by. 
I look around for sign or clue, 
And in the corner of my eye 
I think I glimpse you in the crowd; 
But some low monster, twice the size, 
With ruthless drive and greater strength 
Sweeps past me, deaf to all my cries 
And hides you from me by a length. 
I back away my shoulders bowed. 
Oh what a cad! No scruples, sir, no 
grace, 
To take away the only parking space. 
— MONA M. MASON 


OLD MAJORCAN CUSTOMS 


WAS spending the last day of my 

Majorcan holiday on a_ shopping 
spree. Rafael, the Spaniard who had 
escorted me like a rather worried auntie 
throughout my holiday, had insisted on 
coming along, for as he said “. . . You 
will be cheated; they will say ‘Aha, a 
tourist miss,’ and your pesetas will go 
pouf.”’ 

So I contentedly trotted round the 
shops, with Rafael happily haggling on 
my behalf, until I decided to buy my 
200 duty-free cigarettes. I made tracks 
for the nearest tobacconist, but was 
hauled back by Rafael who said con- 
spiratorially “Black Market cigarettes 
much cheaper,” and jerked his thumb at 
the row of shoe-shine boys. 

We walked over to one of them who 
promptly flipped open one side of his 
box to show his polishes. Rafael shook 
his head and muttered something, 
whereupon the other side of the box was 
opened to display a selection of French 
perfume and American cigarettes. Rafael 
said “This man trés bon marché. You 
give ’im the money and we go to 
third seat at end of square.” I handed 
over the pesetas, and we sat down on the 
indicated seat, me feeling silly and Rafael 
looking studiously blank. 

A few minutes went by, and my 
attention was held by a plump young 
woman in a very tight skirt crossing the 
plaza. She stopped in front of us, 
winked at Rafael, hitched up her skirt, 
and from where it had been secured by 
an ornate red garter whipped out a pack 
of cigarettes and thrust them into my 
bag. A flick of the hand to smooth the 
skirt and she was off. 

What has really puzzled me is how 
she managed to walk in that skirt with 
200 cigarettes tied just above the knee. 

— PATRICIA BROAD 
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Report on Technical Asventeges of Esso Extra Motor Oil (New Formula), 
suitable for Advertising a es Promotion, 





a. HIGH QUALITY BASE On. 









, He to give the best possible starting- : 
y high viscosity index base oils, 





y gast 
i@nal detergency tests, is notably improved. (New 


ow temperature cleanliness has been much improved. 


I, 5. MAKER'S RECOMMENDATION a 
New formula anticipates all planned advances in engine design 


f 6. ENGINE TESTS 


7 Engine tests in standard laboratory engines and in special © 
rigs have run for thousands of hours on the finished oil, _~ 
Road tests have run for hundreds of thousands of miles. 
All show cleaner engines, better performance .. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





British Museum, Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. Antiquities) 
works of art, printed books, manuscripts. Daily 10 am t 

pm, Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. . 
The Building Centre, Storc Street, W.C.1. Monday @ 
Friday 9.30 am to 5 pm, Saturdays 9.30 am to | pm. 
Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, E.C.4. Pui 
galleries open Monday to Friday 10.15 am and 2 pm 
Saturdays |! am. * 
The Design Centre, Haymarket, S.W.1. Daily excepe 
Sundays, 9.30 am to 5.30 pm, Wednesday and Thursdg 

9 am to 9 pm. 
London Museum, Kensington Gardens, W.8. History 
London. Daily 10 am to 4 pm, Sundays 2 to 4 pm. 


Monday to Friday |! am, 12.15 pm, 3 pm, 4.15 pm, 
Saturdays, || am, 12.15 pm, 1.45 pm, 3 pm, 4.15 pm, 
pm, 6.35 pm, 8 pm. Sundays 3 pm, 4.15 pm, 5.30 prem 
6.35 pm, 8 pm. “a 
Madame Tussaud’s, Marylebone Road, N.W.!. Monday™ 
to Friday 10 am to 6 pm, Saturdays and Sundays 10 am to 


pm. i 
National Cat Club Championship Show, Olympia. 
Dec. 16. 

Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W7.% 
Natural sciences. Daily 10 am to 6 pm, Sundays 2.30 t6 

6 pm. Daily 3 pm, lecture tours, except Sundays. ’ 
Parliament, Strangers Gallery, House of Commons. 
Monday to Thursday 4.15 pm, Fridays 11.30 am: House of 
Lords, Tuesday and Wednesday 2.30 pm, Thursday 3 pm. 
Richmond Champion Dog Show, Olympia, Dec. 13. 
Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C.2. Public galleries 
open Monday to Friday 10.15. am to 4.30 pm. 

Royal Exchange, E.C.3. Monday to Friday 10 am to 3 
pm, Saturdays 10 am to 12 noon. : 
Science Museum, Exhibition Road, S.W.7. National) 
Museum of Science and Technology. Daily 10 am to 6pm, 
Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. Daily public lectures, children 
films, 11 am. Sundays excepted. 3 
Stock Exchange, 8 Throgmorton Street, E.C.2. Pub 
gallery open Tuesday to Friday 10.30 am to 3 pm. . 
Tower of London, E.C.3. Monday to Saturday 10 am 


4 pm. a 
Victoria & Albert Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W7@ 
Museum of Applied and Fine Arts, all countries, styles 
periods. Daily 10 am to 6 pm, Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. of 
Zoological Gardens, Regents Park, N.W.!. Daily 107 
am to 4 pm. ' 


RESTAURANTS 





The symbol SM=standard meal, arbitrarily chosen as soup, 
steak, two vegetables, ice-cream and coffee in order to give an 
approximate indication of prices. 


Au Jardin Des Gourmets, 5 Greek Street, W.!. Small, 
quiet, with impeccable cooking and service. Booking 
essential, GER 1816; not after 11.15 pm and never on) 
Sundays. Not cheap. 

Au Pere De Nico, !0 Lincoln Street, $.W.3. 
Chelsea-French, with minute courtyard. No 
Sunday. Recommended: lobster, chicken, crépes suzetté 
Full licence. Bookings, KNI 4704. SM about 25/-. 
Caprice, Arlington House, Arlington Street, W.1. Smart, 
celebrity-spangled. Booking vital, HYD 3183. Not after 
11.30 pm, not Sundays. Table d’héte luncheon 21/6, 
dinner 27/6. 

Chanterelle, 119 Old Brompton Road, S.W.7. Smallish, 
smart, menu short but unusual, cooking above average, 
Wine licence only, prices very moderate. No lunches 
Sunday. Booking essential, KEN 0292: latest booking | 1.15 
pm. SM, say 25/-. 

The Establishment, 18 Greek Street, W.I. Members 
only. Highly sophisticated cabaret on Beyond the Fringe 
lines. Not luxurious, not too expensive. 

Le Matelot, 49 Elizabeth Street, S.W.! (convenient for 
Victoria). Small, excellent food and inexpensive wine, keen 
service. Lunch, Monday to Friday; dinner every day; you 
must book. SLO 1038. SM, say £1. 

Wolfe’s, || Abingdon Road, W.8 (south of High Street, 
Kensington). Small, pleasant. Licensed. Open after 
theatre. Book, WES 6868. Unaggressive service. Bal- 
anced international-French menu, not bad. SM 23/-. 

Favas, 13 Frith St., W.1l. Very good Italian cooking at 
modest rates. Send out for wine or take your own. You 
can book, GER 7247, but it’s not always necessary. 

Jasper’s Eating House, 4 Bourne St., S.W.!. Tiny but 
gay; the waiters’ coster clothes are a gimmick but the 
English food (jellied eels, steak, kidney, oyster and mush- 
room pie, etc.) is not. Lunch, Dinner till 11.30 pm, Mon. to 
Sat. Book, SLO 6445. Table d’hote 12/6, 17/6. SM, say él. 
L’Escargot Bienvenu, 48 Greek St., W.1. Authentically 
French in atmosphere and cooking, incl. snails, frogs. Try 
Chambery as an aperitif. The bill is less than you expect. | 














FINE CH. 


fhis Christmas be sure Pe give him something to 
enjoy every day 


The best Christmas present is the sort of 
present you'd like yourself; something to enjoy 
every day—a bottle of good brandy, for instance. 
By far the best value in old liqueur Cognac in 
Britain today is Martell's Medallion at 55/-. It is 
a “Fine Champagne”, as smooth and fragrant as 
246 years’ blending experience can make it. Try 
a bottle for yourself first, and you'll find there's 
no doubt: Medallion makes a perfect Christmas 
present. C'est magnifique — c’est Medallion. 


 . 
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W hat’s so subtle about this gin? 


BURNETT'S 
BLE NDS Such a beautiful mixer—try Burnett’s with your 


favourite ‘‘ands’’. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 


BE ST And enjoy it. You’ll soon see what we mean. 








Exported from London to 76 countries - Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6. 
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MOTORWAYS NOT US. Mi UNFAIR 


WITH OURS. 


TINKER? NOT NOWADAYS. : B--— il ; 
LOOK AT NEW MOTORWAYS— GRUELLING 7 <% ADO / 
BRISTOL/BIRMINGHAM, we AND THEY'RE WORKING $0 FAST 
BIRMINGHAM/ PRESTON... THAT SHELL:MEX AND B.P. NO FUELLING. \A 
MASSES OF MEN AND MACHINES PD ROUND-THE-ClOck SHIFTS = : 2a 
WORKING ROUND THE CLOCK... JUST TO FUEL THEM... WITH DEP ; ae 
AND TANKERS, AND priatantelbe) i \F YOU CANT BEAT THEM, JOIN THEM 





BOWSERS, ; ITS GASIER ON THE FEET. 


MOTORWAYS | | 
FOR e 
EVER / ti 























Facts worth remembering:—(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 
major fuel suppliers on Britain’s new Motorways, as they 
were on M1. (2) They have the most experience in supplying 
fuels to road-building machinery on the site, day or night. 


SHELL-MEX AND 8.P. LTD — WORKING ROUND-THE-CLOCK ON BRITAIN'S MOTORWAYS [js 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markets 
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Now an English High Street 
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AUSTRALIA IS A NATION WITH 
A FAST GROWING POPULATION 


, 
Already 10} million, if present trends continue, it will be nearly 
13 million people in ten years’ time. And more than half of these 
will be under 30 years of age. 

Growth has brought prosperity and high living standards. 
Australians have a personal disposable income of £352 compared 
with £293 in the United Kingdom. Australians use about 800,000 
tons of paper and paper products a year. And over the next ten years 
consumption is expected to increase by 50 per cent. 

The Reed Paper Group finds itself well placed to seize both present 
and future opportunities. The Reed Australian partner, Reed Paper 
Products Pty. Limited, has factories strategically placed to supply 
the ever-increasing needs of the booming sub-continent. 


The new Reed partnership in Australia is typical of the global 
pattern of expansion which the Reed Group is undertaking. A 
£37 million transaction last year brought three Canadian companies 
—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper 
Co. Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co.—into the Group. Other 
additions include a £24 million pulp and paper mill, under construc- 
tion in Norway, and in Italy, in partnership with one of Italy’s most 
progressive organisations, the Group has acquired a leading 
packaging company and is building a carton board mill. 

To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its 
vast technical, research and production experience. Each member 
company, for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local 
conditions and markets. 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four 
main trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the 
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sAUSTRALIA 





Heads straight ‘down-under’ 





Commonwealth, the European Free Trade Area and the Common For a copy. of “Reed in the World’’, an illustrated account of the 
Market. The next few years will see new enterprises started and activities of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:— 

existing projects developed further as part of the Group’s efforts to Reed Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, 
diversify its activities in this country and all over the world. New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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Ry 
A debutante 


from South West one, 
Once threw a party 
eer “sust for fun,” 
2 


number one in toton, 


She’s therefore “Up” 
on Merrydown! 


Gasttydain) 


~ for fun, 
it’s always successful ! 






THE WINE OF SUSSEX 
Nevteam devel 





VINTAGE CIDER 
Approx. 24% Proof Spirit 


6/9 
A BOTTLE 


1/6 A NIP + ALSO IN CASK—JUST ASK! 


VEE RURRAYG 
DOV Is] 


THE MERRYDOWN WINE CO. LTD. 
HORAM MANOR - HORAM - SUSSEX, 


PB mm 














SHEPHERD’) 


MINICASTO 


MINICASTORS are wishful thinking come true! 





In the smartest homes furniture moves smartly 


and smoothly on unobtrusive’ MINICASTORS! 


MINICASTOR BRONZED FINISH MINICASTOR 
No. 45, with 1° No. 46 
diam. Round Plate. y } / Complete 
Complete with 0 with sockets 
screws. to fit 
Shewn above. PER SET OF FOUR 2” hole 


From furniture stores, ironmongers, upholsterers, Co-ops, etc. 
Sole Manufacturers: ARCHIBALD KENRICK & SONS LTD., West Bromwich, Staffs. 
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WHAT Di 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


SANT AIBOUIE 


WOLFSCHMIDT 
KUNINMEL 


Absolutely nothing! He lived in a pre-testimonial age. 
Otherwise, of course, he would have written tale after 
tale about the many delights of Wolfschmidt Kummel. 








THE ARISTOCRAT OF LIQUEURS 
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PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN 61—IT'S” 
‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA °61 means luxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty 
million reliable aircraft miles per year 
offers a 5%, concession on selected tours. 


INDIA °61 means air - conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25° rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the 
world’s cheapest. 

INDIA ’61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of 
India offer 5° concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favourably 
with the world’s best in luxury. Many 
more tourist bungalows and converted 
palaces are now available. In India the 
best food (Oriental and European) is 
inexpensive. 

INDIA °61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5% concession 08 
schedule rates. 

INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. All State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate to 
ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


INDIA 


ten thousand images 
Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 
or contact the India Government Tourist Oj 


28 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.l 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


1961—A HARVEST OF CHANGE 
MR. J. S. CROSSLEY ON THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The 36th ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank D.C.O. will be held 


| on January 2, 1962, at 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. J. S. 
Crossley, circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1961 :— 

Ir 1960 was a vintage year for political developments in British territories 
overseas, 1961 also has produced an abundant harvest of change. This 
year has seen the first parliamentary general elections in Kenya, Uganda 


'and Nyasaland. Sierra Leone has already reached the goal of independence 


and Tanganyika will achieve that status in December. A referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia has endorsed by a majority of two to one the framework 
of a new constitution under which, for the first time, direct parliamentary 
representation has been given to Africans. Yet another constitutional 
conference held in London has at last succeeded in reaching agreement 
concerning the lines of future political development for Uganda. The 
former British-administered territory of the Southern Cameroons has been 
merged in the Republic of Cameroun, while in the Caribbean a blow has 
been struck at the principle of federation as a result of the referendum 
held in Jamaica. 

The most outstanding political development has been the establishment of 
the South African Republic outside the Commonwealth. Whether inside 
the Commonwealth or outside, however, our ties with South Africa are 
real and lasting; the association between the two countries has been too long 


- and its roots go too deep to be easily severed by a mere Act of State. Con- 


stitutional and legal forms, fortunately, are not everything in life. Interests 
held in common, problems faced together and experiences shared are the 
stuff out of which the complex fabric of human relationships is fashioned. 
Within the great family of the bank, for example, it is such things as these 
rather than questions of race, nationality or creed that govern our associa- 
tions with each other. 


Rights Issue and the Balance Sheet 

The event of the year most directly affecting stockholders was the rights 
issue which was made during the spring. The result of this offer to subscribe 
for fresh capital, the first since 1947, may be of interest. Out of 10,879 
stockholders, no less than 10,269 exercised their rights. In addition, 
applications totalling 1,288,465 shares were received for the 188,075 shares 
which were offered to round off the capital of £17 million. This mark of 
confidence in the future of our bank, coming at a time of increasing political 
and business uncertainty, has been a great encouragement. Whatever the 
immediate future may hold I believe that in the long run this confidence will 
be justified. The urge for higher living standards in the under-developed 
countries, particularly in those which have newly found their independence, 
is a dynamic influence and the need for services of the kind that this bank 
can offer is likely to grow in the years to come. In order to play a full part 
in this we shall need substantial resources. 

This year’s increase of capital marks a further step in building them up 
and brings the total of capital and published reserves above the figure of 
£30 million. This is the most significant change in the items on the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet, of which the principal component is the figure for 
current, deposit and other accounts, which at £637 million shows an increase 
of £20 million over the previous year’s total.. That it should show an increase 
at all in present circumstances is remarkable seeing that the level of com- 
modity prices has, on the whole, been anything but buoyant during the 
year and that economic activity in several of our territories has lessened. 

The results for the year show an increase in profits, after tax, of £128,653, 
or 8.8 per cent. The increase would have been considerably larger had it 
not been for the higher rate of profits tax, which is beginning to bear heavily 
upon us. Of all the taxes which have been introduced in recent times this, 
in my view, is one of the most insidious, being not only temptingly easy to 
apply but potentially devastating in its effect on progressive businesscs. 





The sudden, sharp increases in bank rate which we have experienced from 
time to time in recent years are indicative of the disorders in our economic 
body. 

Dislocations in the money market and violent fluctuations in security 
values are the consequences that might be expected to bear most directly on 
the accounts of the bank. It is, however, the effect on conditions in our 
overseas territories and the strains which these sudden changes impose on 
the whole sterling area to which I should particularly like to draw attention. 
We have, perhaps, been too much absorbed in our own problem to pay 
sufficient attention to the difficulties that these have caused, and are causing. 
to others. 

It is not enough for us to be able to say that the exchange value of sterling 
has been maintained by the higher bank rate. The price has been much 
dislocation of business and additional cost to borrowers throughout most, 
if not all, of the territories with which we as a bank are concerned. High 
interest rates in the United Kingdom have not only increased the burden of 
servicing the internal debt and raised the cost of financing exports, but, by: 
stepping up the bill for interest on overseas balances held in London, they 
further aggravate the payments problem. The depreciation in Government 
securities, also, has inflicted embarrassing losses on overseas holders. 

Perhaps the worst aspect of all this, however, from the standpoint of our 
overseas territories is the extra difficulty and expense involved in raising 
fresh capital. Even when this can be obtained the cost is likely to compare 
unfavourably with rates quoted elsewhere. In other words, London, as the 
financial centre of and banker to the sterling area, may become uncompeti- 
tive. The consequences could be serious both for London and for the bor- 
rower, who might be driven to accept aid with political “strings” attached. 

It is hardly necessary to stress here the immense value of the smoothly 
working mechanism of the sterling area to our trade and, indeed, to world 
trade as a whole, as well as to the commodity and other international markets, 
so many of which are concentrated in London. If, however, the centre 
is to be perpetually subjected to shocks of the kind we have been experiencing 
the whole structure must inevitably be weakened. While the effect of these 
shocks is far-reaching they are in themselves only the symptoms of a more 
serious imbalance. 


Need to Face the Truth 

The truth is that monetary measures are not in themselves a cure for our 
troubles, which stem from the fact that we are living beyond our means. 
We are told that there is danger in over-simplification, and this is true. 
But it is more dangerous still to complicate an issue to such an extent that the 
simple truth is obscured. 

Mr. Micawber’s famous dictum: “Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six—result, happiness. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds, ought and six— 
result, misery” has its message for us today. 

Our only sound course today is to reduce our problem to its simplest 
terms. Unfortunately this is what we so signally fail to do. Since when 
have the British people been unable to face the plain truth without a gloss 
on it? Why, for example, at a time when we are obliged to borrow from 
the International Monetary Fund should publicity be invited to focus on 
the resultant increase in our ready cash? It must indeed be hard for the 
uninformed public to know just what to think. We still have to earn the 
equivalent of that extra sixpence, or spend sixpence less. It is not a high 
price for solvency—or is it survival? We cannot wait for “something to 
turn up” in the shape of the Common Market or increased Commonwealth 
trade, for neither of these things can cure our trouble unless we first put 
our own house in order. The problems of living with prosperity may prove 
as testing for Britain as the years of austerity through which she has so 
recently passed. Her people then gave convincing proof of their stead- 
fastness when they knew that what was at stake was nothing less than survival. 
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France’s most popular Burgundy 





Ask for “CUVEE JEAN BAPTISTE” 


a fine delicate Patriarche Wine, Red or White. 


PATRIARCHE Pere et Fils 


Wine Growers and Shippers in Beaune, since 1780 
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Mall ld Pamous 


g boien CREAm 
PANDO 


WALNUT BROW 
CARLITO Ks 


CEDRO GH , 


BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA °* SPAIN 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


“AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 














Visit New Fealand 


WHITE HERON 


Reduced rates from February to June 


THE NEW ZEALAND 
SHIPPING COMPANY 


138 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC3 
Tel: AVEnue 5220 
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Newest angle on grooming 


Remington Lektronic eliminates all the paraphernalia of shaving—even the cord 


Where you shave is no longer governed by the 
proximity of soap and water or socket. With 
the cordless Remington Lektronic you can 
shave anywhere—even on a horse! The 
Lektronic eliminates the electric flex by storing 
its own power supply—sufficient for up to two 
weeks of superlative, fast Remington shaves. 
And you can recharge the Lektronic from 
any 90-250V. power point. 

The Lektronic’s no-flex-ibility means you 
can travel anywhere in the world untroubled 
by the perplexities of other countries’ electrical 
systems. And, of course, you are never at the 
mercy of unpredictable plumbing. 


New cordless REMINGTON aéZéance~ shaver 


The Lektronic incorporates exclusive 
Remington Roller-Combs. They adjust to any 
beard or skin. Whether your beard is tough or 
your skin is tender, the Remington Lektronic 
will give you the fastest, cleanest, most com- 
fortable, and most convenient shave of all. 

This remarkable shaving instrument is 
imported from the U.S.A. in only a limited 
quantity. You will not find it on sale every- 
where, but better stores will have it. 

If you have any difficulty finding the 
Lektronic in your district, write to Remington 
Electric Shaver Limited, 26-40 Kensington 
High Street, London W.8. 


Pi TRADE MARK 


Complete with charging unit, in a fitted 
presentation case, the Lektronic will cost you 
£14 18s. 6d. A small price to pay for being 
freed from all, a// the paraphernalia of 
shaving, don’t you think? 








When buying Xmas_ Gifts 
remember the name— 





8709. Stratton Cuff Links mounted with 
saw-cut Mother o’ Pearl. Together with 
@ matching “ PINIT” floating action Tie 
Retainer 27/6d. 


Available from Stores, Jewellers, and Out- 
fitters or by post (6d. extra) from Horne 
Brothers, 415 Oxford Street, W.1. 


MOST PEOPLE... 


LET'S-PROPOSE- 
A-TOAST PEOPLE 


HOST PEOPLE... 





¥ 


Sicatiog 








De Kuyper 


HOLLANDS GIN 
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Liebfraumilch 


GOLD 
SIEGEL 


— I 
the 
i golden 
hock 


<< 


IS 


your wine 
merchants 


Importers: Walter S. Siegel Ltd., London, E.C.3 











| FINANCE & MORTGAGE 
GROUP LIMITED 








— more 
interest 





An organisation specialising exclusively in 
finance for the Building, Ownership and 
Management of Property invites you to open 
a Deposit Account and earn 84°% per annum 
paid gross without deduction of Tax. 


@ No fees or commissions. 
@ Immediate withdrawals. 
@ Full details on request. 


| Smits « 


To:- Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, 
Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel: AMBassador 0055.) 


Please send, without obligation, Balance Sheet and descriptive 
Booklet. 


1 
I 
l 
i 
I Name (Mr. Mrs. Miss) 
i 
i 
I 





Address 

















POSSIBLY THE 
FINEST TOBACCO 
IN THE WORLD 


[Zephyr] 


Blended from 16 differeat 
tobaccos, the patented process 
reduces the nicotine content 
and enhances the natural 
flavour. 








This golden flake cut tobacco 
(or ready rubbed) is specially 
imported from Holland by 
Gales and is packed in flavour- 
sealing pouches. 


f Niemeyer w 


|Zephyt 


ee 





I | [7 7 Sole importers 

pouch re om ALFRED GALE & Co. Lid, 
00 

sntesuniens ! yt ad: 








everywhere 
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pertect. partners 


OPORTO 
PORTUGAL 


Sent & Co, Lah 


AN 


Mellow music and good mature port are perfect 
partners. And Partners’ is that perfect port from 


Sandeman that is still most harmoniously priced 


at 19/6 a bottle. A smooth and kindly port of this 
calibre is for drinking at any time, in whatever 
kind of glass you like. Use your own judgement 
—take your Partners’ whenever you please. 
PARTNERS’ — FINEST RUBY 19/6 
VINTAGE RESERVE 21/6 


THREE STAR— RUBY OR TAWNY 16/6 








ommunication is a mutual delight when interests are in common, 


a delight enhanced by the accompaniment of a drink that is 





stimulating and yet relaxing to both mind and body. 
‘Myers’ is the spirit of congeniality; it is a well tempered rum 


produced by men who know their craft and enjoy what they know. 





tases 


This superb rum is a grand mixer 
= 
mingling most happily with 
a = « 
BITTER ORANGE * BITTER LEMON * BITTER LIME 
COLA # . BLACKCURRANT-JUICE * ALL FRUIT SQUASHES 
and for hot toddies it’s in a class-by itself. 
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MCM 6917 





THE DARK & MELLOW RUM 
AGED IN THE WOOD 
BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


Puncl 
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Christmas shopping with 
Ronson Roto-Shine 


Every father who polishes his family’s shoes would thank you 
for a Ronson Roto-Shine this Christmas. 

‘This first-ever electric shoe polisher takes all the spit and polish 
‘out of shoe cleaning. No dirty hands. No messy rags. The 
jvarious attachments simply click into place to spread polish, 
‘brush, and then buff shoes to a shine you can see your face in! 

The whole family’s shoes are cleaned twice as well as by hand. 


_ off your 


Ronson Roto-Shine is a family present. 
As such it costs no more than four or 
more smaller individual gifts. And it 








will still be giving good value many 
Christmases from now. 


THE , 
RONSON ROTO-SHINE 
ELECTRIC 

SHOE POLISHER 
£8.19.9 


Available from electrical retailers 
Voltaye 200/240 
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Build a shoe strong 
enough for the country, 
with heavy leathers, soles 
sewn right round the shoe, and 

hand-secured tabbing... style it for town wear with side seams 
that sweep back to the heel and a minimum of decoration... 
line it luxuriously with real glove leather, and, for about 6 gns* 
you have COTSWOLD, a very fine town and country shoe. 
ACORN CALF Leather Soles 


Barker oF cans Barn 


BARKER, SHOEMAKER OF EARLS BARTON, NORTHAMPTON 
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Christmas SERTS wrtns 


Gifts 
Sie» -6 specially packed, gaily 
wrapped with greeting card. en- 
closed. Dispatched to any address 
in Great Britain. Overseas postage 


extra (all prices include P & P). 





16, Boulevard Haussmann (9°) 




















Vistosi Table Lamp. ...... 106/9 
(various coloured bases) 
Orrefors Cocktail Shaker .... 130]- TH & B USI N ESS M E N Ss H OTEL 
Tobacco Jar (various colours) . 20/6 
(othr et id} IN THE HEART OF PARIS 
H O SE S Maximum comfort - minimum price - 
of Hampstead ‘ 
82 Heath Street, London, N.W.3 Tél.: PROvence 63-74 ou 94-53 - Cables: Ambassotel Paris 
HAM. 3075 


CASH'’S Send a LIVING GIFT 
this Christmas 







& CO 
a 





WILDSMITH} © 
r4 


ESTABLISHED 1847 
6 DUKE STREET 


ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 



















are finest 
of all 


TELEPHONE 
WHITEHALL 
1623 


éll, 


BROCHURE AND S& 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQU 











BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East® 
Trial Box of 25 


This fine British Cigar, introd 
many years ago, is more 
popular than ever today. 






This Christmas send beautiful fresh flowers and arrange- 
ments of flowering plants—gifts which really convey your 
sentiments and always please. For guaranteed Christmas 
Delivery almost anywhere in the world contact your Interflora florist AND | N T E ca 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY, PLEASE. 


Elegant shape é J Delicate aroma Under 


Sey it with Flowers by | Lf a= 
ween | INTERFLORA 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
May we quote you for your Wines, Spirit and THE WORLD-WIDE FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 
Cigar requirements? 





GREENS § LTO per 
Wine and Cigar Mercha interes 
34 Royal Exel FOR 
Cornhill, London, E.Fjp ger 
5 per 
RFI0 per 
On D 
t4 13s 
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create quality biscuits 
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TABLE WATER BISCUITS bring out the best in cheese 


Carrs of Carlisle will be pleased to send youa 
copy of their booklet ‘The enjoyment of cheese’ 


1961 
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After the waltz to the gay 
lilting music of young Mr. 
Strauss, coffee in the garden. 
Delicious coffee that was the 
pride of Vienna. This famous 
coffee is still being enjoyed 
by connoisseurs all over the 
world; the secret of its blend 


is still preserved. 


Vacuum sealed in a light 
Breakfast Roast and a richer 
After-Dinner Roast, each in a 
medium grind. There is also 
an “Espresso Grind” in the 
After-Dinner Roast. 





Viennese Coffee 


LORIA PRODUCTS LIMITED, 125 PARKWAY, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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Lagosta is a 


wine to enjoy, by yourself or with friends. 
Dry yet fresh, it is delightfully different 
and goes perfectly with lobster, fish and 
Chinese dishes. Look for the distinctive 
ie lobster pot carafe. 


0 
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Lagosta i _— 
Rosado 
(pink) FP ae 
B ea 
ra nco 6 


— Royal Vinicola Ty 


Sole Importers: EVANS MARSHALL & CO.LTD., 6 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 












HY THREE? 


The three Unit Trusts forming the Commonwealth Group have been planned so that each provides a 
special balance of investment advantages. Between the Trusts the individual investor or trustee can 
balance the needs of income and capital growth which best suit his particular requirements. 

Thus “Orthodox” provides essentially a spread of investment between industrial equities and gilt-edged securities, “Commonwealth” a stake in 
wth equities based largely on United Kingdom companies, and “A.E. & G.,” (Atomic, Electronic and General) a highly specialised investment in 
ustries where scientific development holds out the hope of substantial future profit. 


COMMONWEALTH GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS, WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 





ORTHODOX 
UNIT TRUST 


nder the terms of the Trust Deeds the funds are invested 
“Bs follows: 











per cent in Government and Corporation Securities 
per cent in Industrial Debentures, Preference and Fixed 
Interest Securities. 
FOR GROWTH OF INCOME AND CAPITAL; 
"P10 per cent in Bank and Insurance Shares 

5 per cent in Industrial Ordinary Shares 
B10 per cent in Gold Shares. 

On December 4th the Unit price was 14s. 3d. to yield 
4 13s, 3d. per cent. 








COMMONWEALTH 
UNIT TRUST FUND 


The United Kingdom forms with the rest of the Common- 
wealth an area of incalculable potentialities and offers the 
possibility both of greater security and greater growth than 
investment in any single economy could give. 

It is the Managers’ policy’ to confine the bulk of their 


investment to shares in well-established companies of 
proved management and financial strength. 


On December 4th the Unit 
£4 12s. 6d. per cent. 


price was 10s. 10}d. to yield 





A.E. & G. UNIT TRUST 
(Atomic, Electronic & General) 


An Investment in the Future—For the Future 

Spreads your money over the shares of companies operating 
in the new growth industries. 

Under the terms of the Trust Deed the Managers automati- 
cally reinvest the Trust’s income, offering a cumulative 
investment. No distribution of income is therefore made 
to unit holders. 

Present yield on the shares of many companies included in 
the Trust’s investment portfolio is not high as profits are 
often used to finance research and future development. 
On December 4th the Unit price was 15s. 8d. to yield 
£3 8s. Od. per cent. 























THIS APPLICATION FORM MAY BE USED 


Date 


























the price ruling on the day that you receive this order and upon the 
s of the relevant Trust Deeds, 

I/We declare that I am/we are not resident outside the scheduled 
territories nor acquiring the units mentioned hereon as the nominee(s) 
of any person(s) resident outside those territories. 


BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


CHRISTIAN NAMES IN FULL 





9: The Managers, oaTNODOR UNITS Please fill 
in 
Penner Group of number of SIGNATURE... 
Unit Trusts, Units you 
Winchester House, A.E. & G. UNITS po oe SURNAME 
Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. the appro- 
priate 
ST heschy exely for COMMONWEALTH UNITS) Frost(s) (MR., MRS. OR MISS) 





ADDRESS 








Do not send any money with this order, 
you will be advised of the amount due. 


Details of our Personal Savings Scheme and brochure will gladly be sent on request. 
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One Madeira 
is Verdelho 


The beauty of Verdelho is that you 
can enjoy it any time. A medium 
dry wine, it’s kept a lot of meals 
waiting ; and goes wonderfully well 
with cheese and biscuits. 








... out that’s 
not all! 


By Madeira, it isn’t! Madeira is 
three more wines. Each with its 
own characteristics. Each, like 
Verdelho, with its own name to 
make certain everyone knows 
what’s wonderfully what. There’s 
Sercial, pale, exceptionally dry, 
the aperitif superlative. Bual, full- 
bodied Bual ideal forall occasions. 
And, of course, there’s Malmsey: 
as rich and luscious as the palate 
could wish for. But call it all 
what you will, Madeira is Madeira 
—and as beautiful as the sunny 
isle it comes from, 


Madeira 


WINES 


Next time you're in your favourite 
wine-bar, or someone else's, why 
not try a glass of Sercial, 
Verdelho, Bual or Malmsey? Or 
go home with a bottle—or two? 


ISSUED BY IMPORTERS OF 
MADEIRA WINB 
§ LLOYDS AVENUE, 2.C.3 











“King George lV” 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 





Available in bottles — 41/6 
half bottles (concave orround)—21/9 
quarter bottles—11/2, miniatures 4/3, 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED 


EDINBURGH LONDON 





cepar OL COMET 4¢ 


the six-hour 
escape route 
to winter sunshine 


“BEIRUT 


First Class and Tourist services 
from London every morning 


ASK YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
FOR DETAILS 

















MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES 
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the 
classic 


tailored 


tie 
he's 
sure 


to 
wear 


Choose : the: present 
that suits: every:man’s 
individuality: and taste 
from: : the -: wonderfu 
BIAS: Couture >: Tie 
range: 108° colours 
to: choose >from 

contemporary °: taper 
cut styles:in unctush- 
able ‘fashion’ fabrics 
Give BIAS -and® yo 
give the best—the tic 
with. the >. slipstitch 

secret! 





oes 


6 is WER I EEL HL HELI HE HE He EO HE SOK SOK EK OO a) 


se RA cle 


the 


io} &- a 


Loe Ps 
Dy Gorndsile £ 


couture 
tie 


10/6 to 21/- 


at all leading stockist 


ee 


Tern -Consulate Ltd.—hom yy 


’ 


the collar-perfect Tern ie 
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Give ff HMOs 


3 Be original! Give THERMOS, the finest brand of vacuum 
*¥ ware in the world. Gifts that look good—and last. Vacuum 





flasks, jugs, bowls, food jars. In Departmental Stores, 


Chemists, Ironmongers and Gift Shops. 








Thermos Brand Vacuum Bowl 
No. 931 for ice; ice-cream; salads. 
Strong moulded plastic case. Capa- 
city 13 pints. Cream (with black or 
red fittings), Walnut, Ice Blue, 
Red, £2. 14. 3. Larger Size No. 929 


Thermos Brand Vacuum Jug 
No. 29 Solid brass casing, heavily 
chromium plated. Adjustable stop- 
per. Holds 4/s pint. £4. 7.9. Larger 
Size No. 29Q (1+ pints) £5. 4. 7. 


(3 pints) £3. 7. 2. 


: 
b 
; 
S 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
; 
; 
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for HIM... 
for HER... 
for YOU... ? 






ina 
special 
gift pack 







Now available in a new gaily coloured gift pack to 
make the perfect practical present! There are shoe- 
trees in the.Vic-Trees range for every type of ladies 
or men’s shoes including the long pointed, semi- 
pointed and new chisel toe styles at prices from 
3/6 to 9/11. At all the best shoe shops and stores. 








j | 


VIC-TREES PRESERVE SHOE SHAPE — PRESERVE SHOE LIFE ! 











Omg 


IM 





In 19th century Yorkshire a Victorian 
collector of such things discovered a 
timeless recipe, compounding cognac 
and honey and certain subtle herbs. 
Today this recipe is made up and 
bottled in the unusual stoneware jar 
shown here, and appropriately 
named—Bronte. You'll find it well 
worth your while seeking out and 
sampling a jug of Bronte. 



















BRONTE YORKSHIRE LIQUEUR 


57/3 (4 bottle 29/8, Baby 12/4, Miniature 4/10, 





GY) GALE, LISTER OF LEEDS 


Cx London Agents: Wina Agencies (London) Ltd., 13 Holbein Place, S.W.1. SLOane 7196 
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Moving with 
the times 


Since 1866 John Groom’s Crippleage 
have trained, employed and housed dis- 
abled women. They were pioneers in 
that field. 

As the pattern of social work in this 
welfare State is changing, so Grooms 
are developing their work to meet new 
needs. 

While continuing to employ 100 
trained disabled women already in their 
care they are now helping young women 
who are too setiously disabled even 
for sheltered employment. 

Two houses on theEdgware estate have 
been adapted for 18 young women 
where they have a cheerful home, com- 
panions of similar age, trained attention 
and occupational therapy. 

There is a waiting list, for the need 
is great. If you would like to help 
this Christian organisation please send 
a gift. 


Crippleage 
Dept. (1) 
EDGWARE WAY, EDGWARE, MIDDX. 


A Christian vol: "y org ion, Registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act 1948 











DOCTOR TAKEN OUT 
TO DUTCH TANKER 





GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLES- 
TON, NORFOLK. At 10.58 on the 
morning of the 24th March, 1960, 
Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth in- 
formed the honorary secretary that 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch 
tanker Mare Novum, which was pro- 
ceeding towards Yarmouth Roads. 
The master had asked for a life-boat to 
meet him with a doctor. The life-boat 
Louise Stephens, with a doctor on 
board, was launched at low water at 
1.2. There was a fresh easterly wind 
with a heavy swell. The doctor 
boarded the tanker and found the 
patient lying in the engine room with 
severe internal injuries. He decided 
the man was in too bad a state to be 
landed by life-boat. The tanker entered 
the harbour, where the patient was 
taken by ambulance to hospital. The 
life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 


This is another An English Coxswain 
true story of the 
Life-boat Service 
— typical of the 
work that is 
going on day 
and night, year 
in, year out. 


The Royal 3 
National Life-boat é 
Institution is 
supported wholly 
by voluntary 
contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO :— 
ROYAL NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 
















A. Christmas Message ftom 
THE VISCOUNT 
MACKINTOSH of HALIFAX D.L., LL.D. 


“People are now living years longer than they 
did. A wonderful achievement, but it brings 
with it responsibilities for the care of more 
ageing people. The Methodist people are in 
the forefront with their provision of homes for 
the aged. We shall soon have over 20 homes 
with accommodation for more than 600 people, 
but much remains to be done. Please help us— 
it will make your Christmas happy and ensure 
for many old People many happy years.” 
The General Secretary, Rev. R. J. CONNELL, B.A., B.D., 
will be pleased to send illustrated brochure. 


METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 
1 Central Buildings - Westminster - London, S.W.1 











ON EARTH ty 


Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to 
come. Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers . . . the 
tinsel-strewn tree. Won’t you help us to make that dream a 
reality for all the children in our care? At this the season of 
goodwill we ask you to be especially generous so that they, 
too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. Don’t let us disappoint 
them. 


Please send a donation to: 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


4 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 
1856F 











Cultivate the Continual: Cattom = 


Follow your wine with a glass of 


VICHY 


Vichy Water counteracts acidity 
and aids digestion. 
Use also with spirits. 





Sole Agents: 
Ingram & Royle Ltd., 41b Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11 
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FISHING’ 4a \Wne 


€: ) * 
SPECIAL ai) | 
















I GLIDE-ANGLE TWIN 


Every feature you've ever 
wanted in a fishing motor— 
and more! Exclusive quiet, 
efficient propellor hub 
exhaust. Classic compact, 
slimline styling. 


@ Full gear shift . . . weed. 
less Glide-Angle Design! 


@ Shearproof propellor 
drive—No Merc needs 
shear pins! 


@ Exclusive features give 
fuel economy, long life! 


World’s No. ! Outboard 


The 
wh 





a” Literature and name of your nearest 
dealer sent on request. 


[rroccwr ovorvon BY ECM [SUL 1 BULLI aa 






“Pottery Rd., Parkstone, Poole, 
Telephone: POOLE 2431-2 









: ANDEM: 
SCOTCH WHIS 





\790 
——s 















(REGISTERED TRADE HARK). 






The 
King of 
Whiskies 
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1961 


Your help 
is needed 


i |for those who cannot help themselves 
. 






S 


60 * Women with young families 
WIN deprived of their husbands’ support 


7a through sudden illness or death. 


a * The long-term sick and infirm — 
middle-aged as well as aged with 

can no one to care for them. 

ped * The frail and aged, who with 
financial help can still be cared 

a for in their own homes. 

oard 


There are so many poor distressed gentlepeople 
who need your help — please send a donation. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s 
Aid Association 

Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 
(Appeal P), Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8. 


{1 


g 
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... thanks to the 
ANGAMO WESTON 











omestic Time Switch 


t this attractive time switch to turn 






.. and there is 
larmth and cosiness to welcome you. 
t use it with your water heater so that 
uses current only when you really 
eed hot water... or to turn on your 
actric blanket at the same time every 
Radios, kettles, bachelor 
; . any of these can be auto- 
3 matically switched on and off simply 
by plugging in to the SANGAMO <4. 
WESTON domestic time switch, and 
setting the large, easily-read dial. See 
It at your local electricity showrooms 
or electrical shop. 


@ 


SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED 
FIELD, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: ENFIELD 3434 


iches: London - Gi 
ingham .« Birmingham 












Model S.302. 
Price £5 19s. 6d. 











n Tyne - Leeds - Liverpool - Wolverhampton 
Bristol = Seekannen “see local telephone directory for address). 





« 
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QINCE 1818 THE OUKCE WATCH 
FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock« 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10.0. 


eeyeve 


Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
* protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
prices from £15. 


\VJRE-LEU 
eh @ BA 
GENEVE 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Continental 
elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet comparing 
the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find the 
Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate time in 
tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a price that's practical I 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.CI 











gracious 
welcome 

to your 
guests 


DRY FLY SHERRY 


Like the accomplished dry fly 
fisherman, DRY FLY SHERRY 
is the product of expert 
knowledge, practice, and skill; 
and like the fishing fly itself, 

it is both light and delicate, 

It is neither too sweet 

nor yet very dry. 

18/6d. a bottle 9/9d. half-bottle 
(including Govt surcharge) 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 





Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd. 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE 


Domecq’s ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
sets a standard of high quality and 
excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the 

odegas of the great Spanish Sherry 
House of Pedro Domecq—shippe rs 
to this country continuously since 
1730—‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ is 
a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
appeal. 

Obtainable everywhere from Wine 
Merchants, and in the best bars and 
hotels. If you have not yet tasted this 
superb and outstanding Sherry, do 
so today. 


CELEBRATION CREAM 


Domecq’s ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by your usual Wine Supplier. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1, 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 


- +.» and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
ey : 
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OLD PRIORY 


_.the Super Quality PORT of Fine Vintage Character 


Smith Woodhouse and Co. Oporto and London 














% For instance —the " Yorkshire” has long experience 
of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern 
farm equipment. Every aspect can be covered — 
Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer's Third 
Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and all 
risks of Live Stock Mortality arising from breeding, 
exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. 


a 








8 Wevonshire 
for cream... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for cream. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 











world, fostering progress ... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire”’ branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. ye 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.Cd 
Established 1824 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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FAR AWAY 


A holiday in wonderful Bermuda for £163 inclusive, flying BOAC 4 


= 


16 WONDERFUL DAYS—FOR JUST £163 3 








Now—a faraway holiday for you, excitingly different, sur- 
prisingly low priced. Bermuda, for instance—the sunshine island 
where it’s summer-time all year round. Fly there by BOAC, with 
meticulous BOAC service. All-in prices include hotels, fares— 
mean a carefree holiday with no money worries. 

This holiday can be booked only through your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent—see him today about this and other faraway holid@ 


pastimes in Bermuda. And after sunset there’s gay night 
music and dancing. Bermuda—for your dream holiday come ir 


All over the world nt 0-A-( takes good care of you 


CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS AIRLIWN 


new Press, Saffron Hill, London, E.C.1, and published by them weekly at 








BERMUDA—sun-drenched island cooled by soft ocean breeles 
Sailing, spear-fishing or just sun soaking; they’re year-re und 


- 





